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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Affairs area, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations. are listed 
currently. 





Falcon Dam—A Monument to Inter-American Cooperation 


Address by the President* 


To you, President Ruiz Cortines, permit me to 
address my first thought, as we meet to dedicate 
this great structure to the use of our two peoples. 
I prize the sphorvuast of meeting you personally. 
PF aod am should like for you to accept my 

ledge that, as the political head of the United 
States of America, I shall ever deem it a privilege 
and a useful service to my own country to work 
with you cooperatively and in friendship. The 
citizens of the United States here gathered are 
honored by your presence, as all, throughout our 
country, prize the friendship implicit in this 
meeting. 

To be here at this moment in the history of our 


two nations fills me with pov and with hope. 


Pride is for the past, for this latest achievement 
of the united labor of our two peoples. Hope is 
for the future, for the kind of future that two 
such peoples, in such proven unity, can surely 
build. 

More than a mute monument to the ingenuity 
of engineers, this Falcén Dam is living testimony 
to the understanding and the cooperation binding 
our two peoples. More than any volume of words, 
the sound of its rushing waters and spinning gen- 
erators speaks of this understanding. And more 
meaningful and powerful than all the energy it 
shall generate is the force for common good which 
we have found in this cooperation. 


*Made at the dedication of Falcén Dam on Oct. 19 
and released to the press by the White House on the same 
date. 

Falc6n Dam and Power Plant are located on the Rio 
Grande about 130 miles upstream from Brownsville, 
Tex., and Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico, and about 75 
miles below Laredo, Tex., and Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas. 
A 5-mile-long compacted earth and rockfill structure, with 
a maximum height of 150 feet, the Dam will impound Rio 
Grande waters in a lake approximately 60 miles long and 
11 miles wide when filled to its capacity of 4,085,000 acre- 
feet, and will provide for the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
of both countries, long subject to flood and drought, means 
of water conservation and flood control. Identical power 
plants, one on each side of the river, will provide electric 
energy to the two countries. 
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This work is one of the most dramatic achieve- 
ments of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission,? which conceived and executed its 
construction. Founded almost 65 years ago, this 
Commission has vat throughout its history 
resolved such problems as elsewhere in the world 
have flared into bitterness and hostility. It has 
done more. It has provided the means for the 
peoples of two free, sovereign nations to work con- 
structively for their common welfare. And it has 
done yet more. It has given the world a lesson in 
the way —_ nations can and should live: in 
peace, In mutual respect, in common prosperity. 

But behind the work of this historic Commis- 
sion—beyond even all the efforts of the govern- 
ments of. these two nations—is the spirit of two 
neighbor peoples. This Dam and all works like it 
can, in the deepest sense, be appraised or under- 
stood not simply as the achievements of officials 
and technicians, nor as the grand purchases bought 
by appropriations of vast sums of money. Works 
such as this are created in the hearts of the citizens 
of two nations who respect and believe in one an- 
other. They are bought with the most precious 
coin in the world—the good will among peoples. 

I pay my tribute, then, to the men who truly 
created this work: the citizen of Mexico and the 
citizen of the United States. Each proudly pro- 
claims himself a patriot of his country. 

And what else ishe? First, he respects all that 
belongs to his neighbor—his culture, his history, 
his just possessions, and his honest aspirations. He 
honors his neighbor’s rich heritage as heartfully as 
he cherishes his own. He respects the dignity of 
another and expects no less of his neighbor. 

He is, in yet deeper ways, a lover of freedom. 
He is profoundly aware of the ugly menace of to- 
talitarianism, its gaudy promise and grim practice. 


* This Commission, established pursuant to the Treaty 
of 1889 as the International Boundary Commission, is 
charged by treaty and law with making recommendations 
to the two countries for solution of problems connected 
with the U.S.-Mexican boundary. 
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He is particularly alert to that kind of aggressive 
totalitarianism today propagating the deadliest di- 
visions—class against class, nation against nation 
people against people. In his heart and his min 
and his conscience, this man despises all the quali- 
ties and trappings of this totalitarianism: its pre- 
tense, its strut, its slander, its self-seeking—and its 
contempt for man himself. 

And, finally, this man knows his own true source 
of strength: his own free, creative initiative—all 
the strength and dignity which are his because God 
so endowed him. He looks to no government, 
neither his own nor someone else’s, to chart his life. 
He knows that his own happiness and the healthy 
progress of his whole nation alike are to be won 
essentially by his own hands and his own brains. 

In all this, the man we salute today is the same, 
on whichever side of this border he lives. Citizen 
of Mexico or citizen of the United States, he is also 
citizen of the free world. 

This, I deeply believe, is the spirit that not only 
rules our hearts here today but also unites this 
whole hemisphere. 

Extending southward from this spot is a conti- 
nent of magnificent resources and infinite promise. 

I need not emphasize the weight of the respon- 
sibilities that fall upon the United States in our 
dealings with the whole free world. Understand- 
ably, I think, these have often in the = conspired 
to center our attention on points of the globe re- 
mote from this continent. These responsibilities 
persist—indeed, they increase. But something 
else has likewise increased: our awareness of the 
vital problems and the exciting opportunities here 
in the lands of the Americas. 

To these lands, our attention is turned in warm 
friendship and constructive concern for the well- 
being of all our neighbors. We hope to under- 
stand their needs and problems. 

We know of the longings of so many for a life 
enriched not only by greater material blessings 
but also by the educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities due all freemen. We know the scarcity of 
capital to provide vital stimulus to industry and 
agriculture—to all production enterprise. We 
know the urgent demand for technical assistance in 
many areas. We know the grave issues of inter- 
national trade that must be resolved to allow pro- 
ductive prosperity for all. We know these mat- 
ters to be the common concern of all our nations 
and peoples, for -vhatever touches one of us 
touches all. 

And above all we know this: The conquest of 
these problems is within the power of our united 
energy, skill, and determination. 

On this day and on this border there meet not 
only the heads of the governments of neighbor 
nations and fraternal peoples. Here meet the past 
and the future: the lesson of one, the promise of 
the second. 


Out of this past—out of its trials, its not in- 
frequent shows of national selfishness, its occa- 
sional sharp anxieties and differences—out of all 
this there has come and prevailed a kind of con- 
tinental concert of spirit and will and purpose. 
Ours is the imperishable spirit of free men, un- 
swayed by the cheap promises of totalitarianism, 
undismayed by its blustering threats. 

Our common purpose is the pursuit of a peace 
that is productive and lasting. 

We seek, indeed, that age whose grandest mon- 
uments are not built to honor military or physical 
accomplishments of the past, but rather those very 
different monuments: schools to teach our young, 
hospitals to heal our sick, roads to bear our com- 
merce, power to give warmth and light, religious 
institutions to rouse the spirit, and the structure 
of abiding peace in which men may faithfully 
seek all that 1s good and noble in life. 

We confidently believe that such purposes con- 
tinue to grow throughout this hemisphere. 

We humbly believe them to be worthy enough 
to ask the blessing of the Almighty upon our 

ples as we seek, with prayer and patience, their 

l] attainment. 


Columbus’ Contribution to 
Religion of New World 


Message from Secretary Dulles * 


Press release 556 dated October 12 


In commemorating the anniversary of Colum- 
bus’ discovery of America, let us always bear in 
mind that perhaps his most valuable contribution 
to this hemisphere was the introduction of the 
Christian religion. It is significant that in all the 
New World settlements, whatever the language 
and the national origins, the first act of discoverers 
and colonizers was to give thanks to God and to 
implore His guidance. 

A mutual faith in God has been a fraternal bond 
among the American peoples throughout their his- 
tory. In their efforts to enlarge the area of inter- 
American understanding and cooperation, the 
Knights of Columbus and the Citizens Committee 
are contributing toward that hemisphere solidarity 
which is based on a belief in God and a confidence 
in the future of mankind. In doing so, they are 
furthering the peaceful objectives of the people of 
the United States and strengthening the inter- 
American system. 





Read by Assistant Secretary John M. Cabot at the 
Columbus Day Celebration at the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C., on Oct. 12. 
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Economic Growth and Human Welfare in the Western Hemisphere 


by Nelson A. Rockefeller 


nder Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare * 


Today’s anniversary is perhaps even more sig- 
nificant for us in this generation than for the gen- 
erations that preceded us. For there are more 
likenesses than may be at first apparent between 
our world and the world of the daring Genoese. 
If in 1492 men were on the verge of tremendous 
discoveries which were to change not only the 
geographic pattern of the earth but were to alter 
in many ways the world’s designs for living, so 
are we now near ever vaster discoveries in the 
realm of science and ever further flights into the 
unknown. 

On this anniversary let us recall the prophetic- 
ally appropriate words of Columbus in his letter 
reporting the Discovery: “The eternal Almighty 
God, our Lord, it is, Who gives to all who walk in 
His way victory over things apparently impos- 
sible.” 

Indeed, it will be with the strength which comes 
from the unity through faith and belief in Him 
that we, as Columbus, can navigate successfully 
the uncharted waters of today. 

All of us are grateful to the Citizens Committee 
of the Knights of Columbus, the Ambassadors, 
and the Pan American Union for this special Co- 
lumbus Day program. Any group dedicated to 
the tradition of unity based on the spiritual affin- 
ity among the peoples of the Americas will always 
find a warm response in the United States. The 
tradition of Simon Bolivar has become an integral 
part of our rich heritage, a heritage which is a 
bulwark in these times of international turmoil. 

President Eisenhower’s personal concern for the 
vitality of this relationship was evidenced when 
he sent his brother Milton on the recent tour of 
the hemisphere. It is particularly significant, 
first because of the confidence the President has in 
his brother and secondly because of Dr. Milton 


* Address made at the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Oct. 12. 
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Eisenhower’s outstanding ability and deep human 
understanding. 

In the great tome of the written and unwritten 
history of mankind there are pages bright with 
the record of human progress alternating with 
others dark with the evidence of cruelty, selfish- 
ness, and degradation of the human spirit. 

The record of no nation, no people, no area is 
free of shadowed pages, but I believe that in the 
long perspective of history the Western Hemi- 
sphere will be judged to have made a great contri- 
bution toward increasing the stature of man. Its 
accomplishment may be discounted by some as 
weighted on the side of materialism, but I believe 
that the contribution will be recognized as an 
enlargement of the human spirit. The Western 
pets 7 i has offered a new frontier of oppor- 
tunity by demonstrating that the world’s resources 
could yield an increasing return for the many 
rather than the few. It has given new vitality 
and faith to the concept that the goal of society is 
to provide every individual with an opportunity 
to develop his highest potential as a citizen, as a 
productive member of society, and as a spiritual 
being. An expanding horizon of material oppor- 
tunity is not an end in itself but the means for 
offering an environment in which there can thrive 
a generosity of the human spirit that equates the 
development and welfare of each individual with 
the development and welfare of all. 

It is, then, more than an historical accident that 
the discovery by Columbus of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with its rich resources provided a labora- 
tory for the development of the institutions of 
democracy, the concepts of the dignity and worth 
of the individual, and the conviction that material, 
cultural, and spiritual growth could be general to 
all. ‘The Western Hemisphere, by providing both 
a rich soil of opportunity for the growth and de- 
velopment of these concepts and by providing an 
expanding frontier for European migration and 
trade, gave new life and vigor to these values in 
the European society that had cradled them. 
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Because of my present association with the new 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
Department whose sole concern is the well-bei 
of the individual citizen, I should like to take the 
liberty of focusing on the basic factors affecting 
the well-being of the individual citizens through- 
out the 21 American Republics. 


Economics in Terms of Human Welfare 


Human welfare is the true goal of economic 
—— This is a b aeoy ol concern of Presi- 

ent Eisenhower’s. I know that he shares with us 
a faith in the inherent dignity and worth of the 
individual and in the capacity and desire for self- 
improvement of human beings of whatever na- 
tionality, race, creed, or color. Basic to this well- 
aa is economic growth and a rising standard of 
iving. 

te view of this conviction, it is important to de- 
fine in more specific terms what is meant by eco- 
nomic growth and to examine the record of that 
growth in the Western Hemisphere. 

Since democracy is concerned with the welfare 
of individuals and not with the aggrandizement of 
the State, it is insufficient to measure increases in 
national income in terms of money alone. 

Genuine economic growth occurs only when the 
average man is earning more money and can buy 
more of the things he needs and wants. To 
achieve this, total income in terms of buying power 
must be increasing at a faster rate than the growth 
of the population and must be distributed in a 
pattern that allows all to benefit from npn 
total production. This type of economic growt 
is basic to what is popularly known as a rising 
standard of living. 

In examining the growth record, thus defined, 
of the Western Hemisphere, it is interesting to 
compare what has been happening in three sepa- 
rate areas—the Latin American Republics, the 
United States, and Canada. 

The United States has taken justifiable pride in 
a long-term growth record that from about 1880 
to the present shows a steady improvement in per 
capita income to the extent of doubling living 
standards for everyone each 40 years. Over the 
same period, the average work week of production 
workers has been cut from 65 hours in 1880 to 41 
hours in 1952, and the pattern of income distribu- 
tion has assured that a more than proportionate 
share of the increased return has gone to those in 
the lower brackets of income. 

In recent years the growth trend in Canada, ex- 
pressed in the same terms, has been equally 
dramatic. Between 1938 and the end of 1951, Can- 
ada’s real output in terms of production has in- 
creased at an average rate of 5.6 percent per year 
against a population growth of 1.7 percent per 
year. Thus, the real increase in the standard of 
living of the people of Canada during this period 
has been at an average rate of 3.8 percent per year. 
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This is considerably higher than the long-term in- 
crease in the United States, which has averaged 
about 2 percent per year. Canada is going 
through one of the most dynamic developments 
that the world has ever known. 

Until recently, there has been insufficient data 
upon which to base any comparable appraisal of 
the growth trend of the 20 Republics of Latin 
America considered as a whole. This can now be 
done, thanks to two pioneering studies of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America published in March of this year. 

These studies show that the economy of Latin 
America is on the march. Over the past two 
decades the real per capital income for Latin 
America has been increasing at an average rate of 
214, percent per year. Inthe postwar period, from 
1946 through 1952, the rate of increase is even 
better—214 percent per year, a rate which is 
higher than that of the United States. 

he magnitude of this achievement is better ap- 
reciated when it is noted that at the same time 
atin America’s population was increasing by 
more than 2 percent a year. This population 
growth is about twice as great as the world aver- 
age. It means that, in terms of physical output, 
Latin American progress has had to be twice as 
great as in other areas to make comparable ad- 
vances in living standards. In physical terms, 
total procoman of Latin America in the postwar 
period has shown an annual increase of almost 5 
percent, which has provided the 214 percent an- 
nual increase in the per capita income of its rap- 
idly growing populace. This record surpasses the 
United States and Canada for the postwar years. 

It is an extraordinary record indeed and one 
which few of us in the Americas recognized was 
in the making because of our preoccupation with 
the many problems of postwar readjustment. Even 
more significant is the potential increase in 
standards of living which it indicates is possible 
for the future. 

However, magnificent as this accomplishment i 
it does not mean that Latin America has solve 
its economic problems. Her start on the road to 
economic dynamism was late, and the distance is 
long to catch up with the levels already achieved 
in Canada and the United States. Further, the 
balance and maintenance of a dynamic economy is 
always precarious and something that must be 
guarded and continuously reinvigorated through 
the maintenance of strong individual incentives 
and wise government policy. 

This rapid expansion in production, coupled 
with the steady growth in population, has high- 
lighted some of the basic underlying economic 
weaknesses which exist in the hemisphere. These 
must be faced realistically and dealt with 
promptly if we are to achieve our common goals 
of human dignity and well-being for all the peo- 
ples of the Americas, goals which are still far short 
of realization. 
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Seven Major Problems 


In my opinion there are seven such problems 
that may be listed as of major importance. They 
are as follows: 


1. The possibility that the relatively high prices 
recently enjoyed by many = Latin America’s ex- 
ports will not be maintained. 

Since this favorable price position acted as a 
powerful stimulant to Latin America’s recent de- 
velopment progress, a further shrinking of this 
advantage would have increasingly sharp reper- 
cussions. 

There is need for constructive and imaginative 
thought upon effective methods of dealing with 
this problem, in a way that reflects the best in- 
terests of all. 

2. In many of the Republics there is a serious 
lack of adequate transportation, power, and do- 
mestic fuel supply. 

These shortages are major bottlenecks to con- 
tinuing economic growth and should be decisively 
dealt with. 

3. The failure of agricultural production in 
Latin America as a whole to keep pace with popu- 
lation growth. 

Compared with the excellent record of growth 
in the industrial and commercial fields, there has 
been a lag in food production. A healthy, well- 
balanced development requires progress on all 
fronts. While the postwar emphasis on industrial 
progress was justified, it is now clear that agri- 
culture must be stepped up to a growth trend 
that will provide better standards of nutrition for 
fast-growing populations. 

The industrialization of tropical agriculture 
based on the use of chemicals and mechanization 
gives promise of tremendously increased yields. 
Such a development requires large capital outlays. 
However, the possibility of greatly increased pro- 
ductivity and earnings should attract much-needed 
investments and permit a sharp rise in the stand- 
ard of living of rural workers. 

4. The increasing need for investment capital, 
both domestic and foreign. 

In the postwar period the Latin American na- 
tions have done well on this score with capital 
investment of all types amounting to 1614 per- 
cent of the total output of the area. The record 
is an excellent one, particularly since 95 percent 
of all postwar investment in Latin America has 
been made with local capital. However, continu- 
ing capital investment is so crucial a key to eco- 
nomic development that measures to insure its 
availability in sufficient volume and to channel it 
into the most productive paths must be unre- 
mitting. 

The Latin American Republics need modernized 
investment institutions and organized capital mar- 
kets to encourage the increased flow of domestic 
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and foreign capital for continuing growth. High 
on the list of requirements is control of inflation 
that distorts the investment pattern and encour- 
ages speculation. 

5. Persistent shortages of foreign exchange to 
purchase imports essential to contmuing economic 
growth. 

In some areas of Latin America this shortage 
is sufficiently acute to require severe belt-tighten- 
ing procedures. In the long run, the best solu- 
tion lies in building up the volume of export prod- 
ucts and in the control of inflation that fosters 
trade deficits. 

The United States is also importantly involved 
in this problem. As the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation put it: 

A nation can sell abroad only as it buys abroad. We 
believe that the United States should live up to its inter- 
national responsibilities as the world’s greatest creditor 
and producing Nation by continuing to open its markets 
increasingly to foreign goods. Such a policy will help 
to create a larger volume of world trade, the eventual 
restoration of freely convertible currencies, and stronger 
economies in the United States and other nations of the 
free world. 


6. The shortage of educational facilities to train 
manpower in administration, management, and 
the professions adequate to the needs of modern 
society. 

The scale and complexity of present-day gov- 
ernment, industry, and, increasingly, agriculture 
require a tremendous number of highly trained 
and experienced men and women. Shortages in 
this field will become an increasing obstacle to ex- 
panding development and to the achievement of 
increased efficiency essential to improve services 
and lower costs to the people. This scarcity of 
adequately trained personnel also affects the 
growth and improvement of health and welfare 
services, 

A large-scale educational effort is essential 
throughout the hemisphere. The experience of 
one area can be of great usefulness to others. 
However, the problem is of such pressing magni- 
tude that it can only be met through major ex- 
pansion and improvement of educational facilities 
within the respective American Republics. A 
cooperative effort in this field can be rewarding 
to all. 

7. The limitations to economic growth imposed 
by restrictive national frontiers that cut across 
the natural lines of economic interdependence. 

Despite a very strong nationalistic tradition, 
this problem has been clearly recognized in Europe 
and the Schuman Plan now in operation repre- 
sents a tangible evidence that the European coun- 
tries are willing to take action to meet it. 

The community of economic interest in the 
Western Hemisphere is no less compelling, and 
there is a strong case for giving thought to how 
its nations might collaborate to reduce barriers 
and promote common interests. 
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It is my understanding that these seven major 
problems are already being considered for the 
agenda of the forthcoming 10th inter-American 
conference to be held next March at Caracas. 

They are common problems and must im- 
portantly be met within a framework of common 
understanding. The representatives of the 21 
American Republics meeting in Caracas next 
March have a unique opportunity to lay the 
foundation for their joint solution in accord with 
the long-established tradition of the Americas. 

My confidence that they can and will be met is 
reenforced first by the conviction that most of 
them are easier to handle in the framework of an 
expanding inter-American economy and secondly 
by the evidence that the economies of the Latin 
American Republics are going forward at a pace 
comparable to the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 

ere must be a working partnership among all 
of the nations of the Western Hemisphere to pre- 
serve and continuously strengthen this area’s tra- 
ditional role in the world as a frontier of expand- 
ing opportunity. Each of the nations that make 
up this hemisphere has deeply established ties to 
the European cultures from which we derived 
basic infusions of population and ideology. It 
is natural that our earliest ties of cultural and 
economic exchange should have run east and west 
rather than north and south. 

Many scholarly accounts have repeated as a 
truism the statement that our basic resource pat- 
terns were competitive, rather than complemen- 
tary, and that inevitably our economies would 
continue this east-west focus; that there would be 
relatively little economic exchange between us; 
and that our political and intellectual orientation 
would follow the lines of our economic interests. 

Now that we all are coming of age, this concept 
is being uprooted both by the formidable force 
of mutual interest and by the inexorable force of 
common understanding. The truism is evap- 
orating, simply because it is not true. 

The increasing community of Western Hemi- 
sphere economic interest is dramatically attested 
by our foreign trade figures. 

In closing, I should like to give you these 
briefly : 

In 1938 trade with Canada and Latin America 
accounted for 34 percent of the foreign commerce 
of the United States. In 1952 it represented 47 
percent of our total foreign trade. 

In 1938 trade with the United States and Latin 
America accounted for 51 percent of Canada’s 
foreign commerce. In 1952 it was 70 percent. 

In 1938 trade with the United States and Canada 
made up 36 percent of Latin America’s total for- 
eign trade. In 1952 the proportion had mounted 
to 55 percent. 

In 1938 the total trade between the three major 
divisions of the Western Hemisphere represented 
25 percent of all world trade. In 1952 it repre- 
sented 36 percent of all world trade. 
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The cementing of our political, intellectual, and 
cultural ties has been no less solid, if less amen- 
able to statistical demonstrations. This meeting 
is one evidence of their validity. 

I hope and I believe that the scope and the 
depth of Western Hemisphere collaboration upon 
all planes will continue to grow. Ours should be 
a genuine partnership—a demonstration that mu- 
tual respect, trust, and recognition of common 
interest can keep alive the concept of opportunity 
and growth, not for the aggrandizement of a hem- 
isphere or for any one group but for the nourish- 
ment that an atmosphere of growth affords to 
man’s spirit, to his physical well-being, and to the 
institutions of freedom and democracy. 


U.S. Aid to Bolivia 


Following are the tewts of letters exchanged be- 
tween President Eisenhower and the President of 
Bolivia, Victor Paz Estenssoro, together with the 
teat of a telegram from President Paz Estenssoro, 
concerning U.S. aid to Bolivia: 


President Paz Estenssoro to 
President Eisenhower, October 1 


Your Excetiency: On August 13, 1953, the 
Government of Bolivia delivered to the Depart- 
ment of State and to other agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America a copy of 
a “Plan for the Diversification of Production.” ? 

That plan was formulated after the visit to this 
country of your brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
and his advisors, Messrs. Cabot, Overby, and 
Anderson of the Departments of State, the Treas- 
ury, and Commerce, respectively. 

The qualities of an educator which Dr. Eisen- 
hower possesses, his extraordinary comprehen- 
sion, and his sympathetic grasp of the problems of 
my country made it possible for the conversations 
held with him and his advisors to be carried out 
with complete frankness and on the level of the 
broadest cordiality and mutual understanding. 
I therefore wish to express again to Your Excel- 
lency my appreciation for your vision in having 
asked Dr. Eisenhower to visit Bolivia as your rep- 
resentative. 

The plan presented after those conversations 
for the study and consideration of the high officials 
of the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica deals with the technical and economic assist- 
ance which my country needs in order to diversify 
its economy, which is now dependent almost com- 
pletely on tim, as well as to overcome the economic 
crisis caused by the low price of that mineral. 

Since that moment the Bolivian financial situa- 
tion has deteriorated dangerously. Our avail- 


1 White House press release dated Oct. 14. 
* Not printed. 
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abilities in foreign currency have diminished so 
considerably through the fall in the price of tin 
and other minerals that we find ourselves in the 
insurmountable difficulty of not being able to 
provide food and other essential articles for the 
people, since in order to import them we need for- 
eign currency. 

This circumstance impels me to address Your 
Excellency to ask you that those parts of the above- 
mentioned plan which refer to providing food and 
other essential articles for the people of Bolivia 
and to additional technical assistance indispen- 
sable for developing a program of emergency food 
production be considered and resolved urgently. 

Such assistance, granted in time, will serve on 
the one hand to spare the people of Bolivia from 
the menace of hunger which hangs over them, and 
on the other hand will permit the alleviation of 
the present disequilibrium in our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Such measures as Your Excellency may take in 
this matter will constitute yet another step in the 
program of technical and economic collaboration 
which Bolivia has been receiving from the United 
States of America and which has made possible 
the construction of the important Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway and of certain works in our 
petroleum and agricultural industries. 

The Bolivian currency which would be obtained 
from the sale to the public of the food and other 
essential articles furnished us could be utilized to 
put into effect that part of the plan of diversifi- 
cation of the Bolivian economy which might be 
carried out through the use of local currency. 

I believe that Your Excellency will receive this 
letter with sympathy and good will since it con- 
cerns the furnishing of aid to a people who, as is 
the case in Bolivia, are sincerely pledged to im- 
prove the democratic institutions inherent in the 
free world, to which they firmly adhere, and who 
furthermore are solidary with the principles of 
mutual security which govern the nations of fhe 
Western Hemisphere. 

In thanking Your Excellency in advance in 
the namé of the people of the Government of Bo- 
livia for the measures which you may be good 
enough to take so that this assistance may reach 
us opportunely, I express sincere wishes for the 
happiness of the great American people, whose 
destiny Your Excellency guides so wisely, as well 
as for your personal well-being. 

V. Paz Estenssoro 


President Eisenhower’s Reply 
of October 14 


My Dear Mr. PresipEenT: 

I have received your letter of October 1, 1953, in 
which you describe the very grave economic emer- 
gency now threatening Bolivia and in which you 
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request financial and technical assistance from the 
United States. 

The people of the United States feel deep con- 
cern for the welfare of the people of the sister 
Republic of Bolivia. The friendly spirit of co- 
operation between our two nations has in the past 
motivated the programs of technical assistance and 
the Export-Import Bank loans for economic di- 
versification to which your letter refers. Our 
concern for the welfare of the Bolivian people 
motivated the recent decision to make a further 
purchase of Bolivian tin at a time when this coun- 
try had no immediate need for additional tin.* 
This concern is founded today not alone on the 
traditional friendship between our two peoples 
but also on the realization that the security of the 
entire Free World is threatened wherever free men 
suffer hunger or other severe misfortunes. 

We appreciate fully the fact that the present 
emergency in Bolivia is one which the Govern- 
ment and the people of Bolivia are unable to meet 
without the assistance of friends. The Govern- 
ment of Bolivia is already taking wise and courage- 
ous measures of self-help looking toward the 
diversification and stabilization of the Bolivian 
economy, but unfortunately these measures cannot 
produce their full effect in time to prevent severe 
ae by the people of Bolivia in the immediate 

uture. 

To assist Bolivia in this emergency, and to help 
accelerate the economic diversification of your 
country, the Government of the United States will 
provide the following emergency aid in response 
to your request : 


(a) As announced on October 6,‘ I have deter- 
mined that up to $5 million of Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks of agricultural products shall 
be made available to meet the urgent relief re- 
quirements of Bolivia ; 

(b) In addition, the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration is allocating up to $4 
million of Mutual Security Act funds to be used 
in providing additional essential commodities and 
services required by the people of Bolivia; 

(c) In accordance with your request, most of 
the Bolivian currency funds accruing from the sale 
of these commodities to Bolivian consumers are to 
be used by your Government for projects which 
will contribute to the economic development of 
Bolivia; 

(d) The United States contribution to the co- 
operative technical assistance program in Bolivia 
has been more than doubled, and the additional 
funds, together with the matching contribution 
of your Government, are to be used for a program 
of emergency food production. 


In closing I wish to express my deep personal 
appreciation for the kind reference in your letter 


* Tbid., July 20, 1953, p. 82. 
* Ibid., Oct. 19, 1953, p. 518. 








to the visit to Bolivia of my brother, Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower. He has given me a first-hand account 
of the situation in Bolivia, and he has been among 
the strongest advocates of assistance to your 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dwieutr D. E1s—ENHOWER 


President Paz Estenssoro to President Elsenhower 
[Translation]; 


I am informed of the decision taken by Your 
Excellency’s Government, in response to the re- 
quest of my Government, to provide immediate aid 
to Bolivia in the form of foodstuffs and other 
essential commodities, as well as technical assist- 
ance for the production of these commodities in 
Bolivia. In the name of the Bolivian people I 
ar to Your Excellency my most sincere grati- 
tude for this collaboration, which is all the more 
valuable in that it will permit us to overcome the 
crisis ae which the economy of my country is 

assing. The attitude of Your Excellency clearly 

emonstrates the solidarity of the American peo- 
ple with their brothers of the continent. I take 
this opportunity to reiterate to Your Excellency 
the assurances of my personal esteem. 


Vicror Paz Esrenssoro 
Constitutional President of Bolivia 


Governor Lodge’s Mission 
to Panama and Costa Rica 


White House press release dated October 15 


At the request of the President, Governor John 
D. Lodge of Connecticut will travel to Panama 
and Costa Rica early next month. As personal 
representative of the President, with the rank of 
Special Ambassador, Governor Lodge will depart 
from Washington, D. C., on October 30, for Pan- 
ama, where he will head the U.S. delegation to 
the 50th Anniversary celebration of the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Panama, October 31 to 
November 5. At the conclusion of this celebra- 
tion, Governor Lodge will proceed to San José, 
Costa Rica, where, again as the President’s Per- 
sonal Representative with the rank of Special 
Ambassador, he will head the U.S. delegation to 
the inauguration of Sefior José Figueres as Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica, November 6 to November 11. 

Members of the United States delegation attend- 
ing the celebration of Panama’s 50th Anniversary 
of independence will be: 

John C. Wiley, U.S. Ambassador to Panama 


Lt. General Horace McBride, Commander in Chief of the 
Caribbean Command 
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John S. Seybold, Governor of the Panama Canal Zone 

Jack D. Neal, Deputy Director, Office of Middle American 
Affairs, Department of State 

Ranking officials from the Canal Zone and the American 
Embassy in Panama 


Members of the United States delegation to the 
inauguration of President Figueres will be: 


Brooks Hays, U.S. House of Representatives 

Nathaniel P. Davis, former U.S. Ambassador to Costa 
Rica and former Minister to Hungary 

Jack D. Neal, Deputy Director, Office of Middle American 
Affairs, Department of State 

Ranking officials accredited to the American Embassy at 
San José, Costa Rica 


The following letters were exchanged by Secre- 
tary Dulles and Governor Lodge relative to the 
designation of the Governor: 


Deak GOvERNOoR LopGE: President Eisenhower has re- 
quested me to ask you to head, with the rank of Special 
Ambassador, two official delegations which will represent 
the United States Government at important ceremonies 
in this Hemisphere next month. The first of these is the 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Independ- 
ence of the Republic of Panama on November 3, 19653, 
and the second is the inauguration of Sefior José Figueres 
as President of Costa Rica on November 8, 1953. 

Both of these ceremonies are events requiring special 
recognition by this Government and both the President 
and I are very anxious to have a public figure of out- 
standing qualifications as head of our delegations. The 
President and I are aware of the notable work you did 
on a similar mission to Puerto Rico, which you undertook 
at his request earlier this year. We also had in mind 
your broad experience during your four years on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. We are confident 
that you will be able to carry out these missions with 
distinction and we are both most anxious to have you 
undertake these tasks. 

May I add that we realize this is a very difficult time 
for you to take on extra duties of this sort and that we 
would not ask you to make the sacrifice if we did not feel 
that this was a matter very much in the national interest. 
I am hopeful, and I know I express the hope of the Presi- 
dent as well, that you will be able to accept these 
designations. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN Foster DULLES 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Thank you for your letter in 
which you advise me of the President’s request that I 
head the delegations representing the United States Gov- 
ernment next month in Panama and Costa Rica. I deeply 
appreciate the expression of confidence which underlies 
this invitation. 

I am faced with such a busy schedule in Connecticut 
that if the mission were to be purely ceremonial I would 
not feel myself in a position to accept. However, I am 
aware to a considerable extent of the real problems here 
involved, and since the President and you feel that the 
mission is important to our national interest, I want you 
to know that I shall be happy to undertake this respon- 
sibility. Accordingly I shall start immediately to re 
adjust my schedule for the period concerned. 

Will you please convey to the President my acceptance 
of his wishes in this matter. I shall await detailed in- 
formation from your office. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN LoDGE 
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U.S. Responsibility—A Society of Consent 


Address by Secretary Dulles? 


You are discussing new patterns for mid-cen- 
tury living. We een. new patterns for our forei 
relations because the past half century has greatly 
changed us. During the preceding century we 
were a young Nation, experimenting with a free 
society. As such, we had influence, for what we 
did caught the imagination of many peoples and 
led them to follow in our way. But we were not 
a world power, as that term is ordinarily used. 
Now we have grown to maturity and possess great 
military and economic strength. What we do 
with that strength is vital to ourselves and others. 

Conceivably, we could adopt a pattern of isola- 
tion. That is only a theoretical possibility. It 
runs counter to basic American tradition. Our 
founders from the beginning saw our Nation as 
one which existed not merely for itself but for 
mankind. They were endowed with a sense of 
mission. That spirit was persistent. It still per- 
sists. The problem that we face is not whether 
to be part of the world but how to be part of the 
world. 


Coercion 


That problem is now complicated by the fact 
of our material power. It is so large that there 
is danger that we seem to use it for coercion. 

Coercion is the Soviet way. Its rulers have 
built a power bloc of some 800 million people, all 
subject to a single will. They believe that differ- 
ence inevitably breeds discord, with consequent 
inefficiency and even war. Therefore, it is taught 
that all the peoples, in all the nations, must be 
forced into a strait jacket of conformity. 

A central will resides in Moscow, and thus Mos- 
cow becomes the capital of all the captive world. 


A Society of Consent 


We shall not emulate that example and try to 
make Washington the place from which decisions 
are imposed. Our pattern of living must be a 


1 Made before the New York Herald Tribune Forum at 
New York, N. Y., on Oct. 20 (press release 577). 
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pattern of unity. But that unity must not be 
coerced. It must flow from the free acceptance 
of concepts which override differences. It must 
be a society of consent. 

There are those among our own people who, 
knowing the power we could wield, wonder and 
sometimes grumble that we do not use that power 
to impose what they feel certain would be right. 
There are those in other countries who imagine 
coercion behind proposals which are designed to 
evoke willing consent. Also, it is not easy to be 
inventive and creative and to find the formula- 
tions which, like magnets, will draw together those 
who, in particular cases, are apart. Nevertheless, 
free association is the only decent way to live, 
nationally and iatenndtionnite It is the only safe 
way to live. For both isolation and coercion are 
bound to bring disaster. 

Officials of the present administration have done 
much traveling. They have not been sightseeing 
but idea-seeking. We seek exchange of views and 
the knowledge which would enable us better to 
help in developing a society of consent. I have 
myself been to over 20 countries this year. I re- 
turned yesterday from a trip to London, where I 
met with Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Eden of 
Great Britain and Mr. Bidault of France. 

This meeting in itself illustrates the kind of ef- 
fort that is being made between the free-world 
nations. As in almost every case of free-world 
meetings, there were initial differences. These 
quickly fell into the background as we immersed 
ourselves in constructive efforts conducted in an 
atmosphere of complete cordiality. 

I shall mention here some of the matters we 
discussed. I do so, not to elaborate in detail, for 
which we have not time, but to illustrate how we 
sought to find unifying principles which might 
relax tension in various areas. 


Germany 


We considered the problem of Germany. It is 
normal that Germany should contribute to its own 
defense and that of Europe. But also German 
military strength must never again become a 
menace. The free world needs the Germans as 
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an asset. But Western civilization must never 
again be exposed to the tragedy of self-inflicted 
wounds. 

So, French minds invented, and German minds 
endorsed, the unifying idea of making Western 
Europe into a single defense and political com- 
munity. Thus two objectives, which otherwise 
would clash, are resolved by a unifying principle. 
This principle is in the course of political adop- 
tion. Days of decision are near. In London we 
gave the European project our strongest backing. 

At the same time we considered the unification 
of Germany, of which the eastern portion is still 
held by the Soviet Union. We again invited the 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union to meet with 
us to discuss this vital matter.2 We suggested 
November 9 as a date. 

It is our view that few things would be more 
dangerous than a meeting which produced the 
illusion of agreement, without the reality of agree- 
ment. Therefore we proposed a meeting of For- 
eign Ministers about Germany. This will pro- 
vide an answer to whether the Soviet Government 
is willing to have a meeting on terms which will 
provide an actual testing of its intentions in terms 
sufficiently concrete to be significant. That is the 
single project now before the Soviets. Their de- 
cision in relation to that is what we now await. 
We hope that the answer will be affirmative. In 
any event it will be revealing. 


Trieste 


Trieste is an area of historic bitternesses. A new 
concept is in the making which could bury these 
bitternesses. It would draw Yugoslavia together 
with Italy and the other Nato allies in a common 
strategy designed to insure the safety and well- 
being of South Europe. Yugoslavia cannot be 
secure as an independent nation without associa- 
tion with its Nato neighbors, Turkey, Greece, and 
Italy. Conversations between some of them have 
been taking place in the hope of developing a 
common strategy. But these conversations failed 
of adequate results because Trieste was always a 
divisive and limiting factor. 

Yugoslavia is already administering de facto 
half of the Trieste Territory (Zone B). Great 
Britain and the United States are the occupying 
powers in the other half (Zone A). This Zone is 
predominantly Italian. So, after many explora- 
tions, we concluded to relinquish the administra- 
tion of Zone A toItaly. We believe this will pave 
the way to a final peaceful solution. 

The United States has sought in many ways to 
strengthen Southern Europe, including Yugo- 
slavia. We have not allowed ourselves to be de- 
terred by points of disagreement, of which there 
are plenty. We have given priority to the higher 


* BuLteTin of Oct. 26, 1953, p. 547. 
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concept of unity in the face of common peril. 
That is the concept which England, France, and 
the United States embraced at London and which 
we hope will be honored by both Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. 


We considered the grave incidents of violence 
which mar Israel’s lations with its neighbors, 
It was the United Nations which played an essen- 
tial part in creating the State of Israel, and we felt 
that this was clearly an occasion to invoke the 
concept of decent respect for the opinion of man- 
kind as represented by the United Nations. So we 
agreed to join in asking the United Nations Se- 
curity Council to take jurisdiction of this matter. 


Korea 


We exchanged views about Korea. There the 

basic tree, % upon which we now rest is the 
reservation of peace. We hope it will be a uni- 
ying principle. 

In 1950 the United States joined with the Re- 
public of Korea and with contingents from 15 
other nations of the United Nations to fight armed 
aggression and to establish the principle that the 
weak shall not be the easy prey of great offensive 
forces. That principle has _ been sustained. 
There remains the problem of unifying Korea. 
The division of Korea is wrong and, unhappily, 
there are similar wrongs elsewhere, as in Ger- 
many. But new war is not the way to right such 
wrongs. They should be made to respond to 
peaceful treatment applied with patience, per- 
sistence, and wisdom. 


Indochina 


We talked of Indochina. The United States, 
as the first colony to win its freedom, understands 
the aspirations of the peoples of Indochina. We 
also understand and endorse the French deter- 
mination to save this important area and its peo- 
ples from being taken over by the enemies of 
freedom. 

These two principles have been in conflict. But 
now a new political arrangement is being worked 
out by France and the Associated States. It is 
designed to advance the aspirations of these peo- 
ples and also rally them against Communist 
encroachment. Thus, the two aims would be com- 
bined in mutual support rather than in hostile con- 
flict. In London we welcomed these developments. 
They are fraught with difficulty but also vibrant 
with new hope. 


Conclusion 


These examples, drawn from our conference of 
the past weekend, show how it may be possible to 
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develop a society of consent by invoking new con- 
cepts which will put differences to rout. 

et me add that, while what we did was impor- 
tant, what we did not do was equally important. 
We did not undermine the moral savages of the 
free world by resort to measures of short-range 
expediency. Weavoided platitudes without prac- 
tical relevancy. 

This pattern for living which I outline is not 
easy. It is simple to formulate broad principles. 
But it is hard to be sure that they actually fit the 
facts of a particular case. That is why we seek 
to learn from others what otherwise we cannot 
know. 

Also, it requires patience. Great ventures 
usually require time. Consent, in particular, is 
often slow business. Persistence, and unwilling- 
ness to be discouraged, are the ingredients of a 
system of consent. 

We shall not always succeed. Weshould havea 
fair measure of success. But our Nation will never 
fulfill its destiny and our own security will be- 
come gravely impaired, if it only moves when suc- 
cess is 100 percent assured. Policies, to be ade- 
quate, must risk some temporary setbacks as part 
of a total strategy of success. 

There is need also of private enterprise, such 
as that which you are displaying here. Imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness are all that stand between 
us and great disaster. But, after all, these quali- 
ties are the stock-in-trade of a free society and, 
above all, of its private members. 

Peace and freedom are only won in the same 
way that great wars are won—that is, by sus- 
tained sacrificial effort, by affirmative planning, b 
broad cooperation, by technical competence, and, 
above all, o clarifying the issues so that we strive 
only for what is right. 

I suggest that this be our pattern for interna- 
tional Living during the second half of the second 
century of our Republic. 


Trieste’s Relation to Defense 
of South Europe 


Press release 578 dated October 20 


Asked at his press conference on October 20 
whether he regarded a fwe-power conference as the 
best approach to a settlement of the Trieste ques- 
tion at this time, Secretary Dulles made the fol- 
lowing reply: 


At the recent meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
at London we had a preliminary and exploratory 
exchange of views on the question of Trieste. 
While no formal proposal has as yet been made, 
it was our view that a conference consisting of 
representatives of the United States, United King- 
dom, France, Italy, and Yugoslavia could be a 
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useful step in putting the Trieste matter into its 
proper perspective. 

The basic problem of that area is the develop- 
ment of a sound strategic plan for the defense of 
South Europe. There have been conversations 
between the Governments of Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia along these lines. There have been 
conversations along these same lines here in Wash- 
ington between Yugoslav, United States, British, 
and French military leaders. Conversations with 
Italy are a continuing part of Nato strategic 
planning. 

But in all this, Trieste arises as an obstacle in 
the way of the larger concept and interferes with 
planning for matters which are far more impor- 
tant than the particular distribution of the Trieste 
area. It is thus our belief that discussions between 
these five powers would be a useful step in putting 
our decisions on Trieste into its proper setting in 
the larger concept of the defense of the vast area 
affected. 


Secretary Dulles’ Statement 
on Aid to Israel 
Press release 594 dated October 23 


In answer to inquiries as to what Secretary 
Dulles said at his press conference on October 20, 
1953, regarding aid to Israel, the Department of 
State, on October 23, released the following quota- 
tions from the Secretary’s press conference: 


The Secretary was asked whether the United 
States had cut off aid to Israel for the time being. 
He replied : 

“We are continuing, as I understand it, our so- 
called technical cooperation aid. As far as the 
allocation of funds is concerned, out of the amount 
which was made available by the last Mutual Se- 
curity Act, there has been no allocation, as yet, 
to Israel and we have deferred making that in view 
of the problems which exist in that area between 
the United Nations and Israel. 

“That deferment of allocation was made at the 
time of the decision of General Bennike [Chief of 
Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization] with reference to the water develop- 
ment of the Jordan. It was not based upon the 
more recent incidents.” 

When asked whether there had been any allo- 
cations to other Near East States from that fund, 
the Secretary replied: 

“I do not think it has been done in any im- 
portant way except as it may have been drawn on 
in the allocation that was made to the Government 
of Iran, which was announced some time ago.” 

When asked to state more precisely why the al- 
location to Israel had been deferred, the Secretary 
replied: 
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“Tt was deferred because it seemed to us that 
the State of Israel should respect General Ben- 
nike’s decision, and that as long as the State of 
Israel was acting in defiance of that decision, it 
was questionable at least as to whether we should 
make the allocation. I might add we recognize 
that there was a right of appeal from General 
Bennike’s decision to the Security Council, but we 
felt that pending the exercise of that appeal it 
would have been better that the work be suspended 
unless General Bennike agreed that it could go on 
without prejudice to the interests which he 
thought were jeopardized on the part of Syria.” 

Asked whether he meant work on the hydro- 
electric project, the Secretary replied: 

“It is a water diversion project.” 


U.S.-lIranian Friendship 


Statement by Secretary Dulles* 


It is a pleasure to greet Dr. Nazrollah Entezam 
as Ambassador-Designate of Iran to the United 
States and as a respected friend of long standing. 

Dr. Entezam is no stranger here, having served 
his country in a similar capacity in the past. He 
also has served his country with distinction as 
Iran’s representative to the United Nations, being 
president of the General Assembly 2 years ago, 
and has furthered the cause of free people every- 
where through his devotion to and energetic sup- 
port of the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Under the leadership of the Shah and Premier 
Zahedi, Iran today is recovering from the effects 
of the recent Communist-abetted disorders and is 
striving to overcome serious economic dislocations 
which have come about during the past 2 years. 
The United States, as a means of helping Iran 
carry out urgent measures to stabilize her economy, 
has extended $45 million in emergency aid, in ad- 
dition to that previously granted under the techni- 
cal-cooperation program. 

These constitute concrete evidence of the friend- 
ship and concern of the United States toward Iran 
and our desire that Iran prosper as an independent 
country and a respected member of the family of 
free nations. 

It is with genuine pleasure that I look forward 
to working with Dr. Entezam in furthering the 
mutual feeling of friendship and respect that al- 
ready exists between our two countries, sharing 
as they do the desire for freedom and the hope 
that peace shall prevail in the world. 





*Made on receiving the new Iranian Ambassador on 
Oct. 22 (press release 586). Dr. Entezam previously 
served as Ambassador in Washington from September 
1950 to September 1952. 
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Preliminary Meeting in Korea 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 579 dated October 20 


I want first to make a brief statement with ref- 
erence to the message that we have received from 
the Chinese Communists through the courtesy of 
the Swedish Government. 

You may recall that we have previously sent 
three communications to the Chinese Communists 
through that channel in an effort to advance and 
assure the holding of a political conference as 
foreseen by the Korean armistice. We urged in 
our last communication that instead of exchang- 
ing written communications, which seemed to 
getting nowhere, there might usefully be an ac- 
tual face-to-face meeting of the representative of 
the United States acting on behalf of the 17 na- 
tions designated by the United Nations Assembly 
with representatives of the Chinese Communists 
and the North Koreans to make the practical ar- 
rangements necessary to get that conference going. 
We did this in a further effort to reach agreement 
upon a time and place. 

The communication which we have just received 
from the Communists indicates acceptance of that 
proposition of ours. The communication contains 
a number of statements that we do not agree with, 
but the essential is that at least one practical step 
will be taken toward getting the political con- 
ference under way. 

Mr. Arthur Dean, who has been designated by 
the President as a Special Ambassador for the 
purpose of this political conference, will be leav- 
ing tomorrow for Panmunjom to have these dis- 
cussions about arrangements. We certainly hope 
that out of those talks will come the actual po- 
litical conference itself. I want to make clear 
these talks are merely on arrangements and will 
not deal themselves with any substantive matters. 

It continues to be our view that the question 
of composition insofar as our side is concerned is 
disposed of by the United Nations Assembly reso- 
lution designating the 16 United Nations bellig- 
erents and the Republic of Korea. The Chinese 
Communists’ note says they reserve the right to 
raise this question again, and we cannot prevent 
their speaking of it if they wish to speak of it. 


Message From Chinese Communist 
Government, October 19 


U.N. doc. A/2515 dated October 19 


The Central Peoples’ Government of the Peo- 
ples’ Republic of China has noted and has, to- 
gether with the Government of the Democratic 
Peoples’ Republic of Korea, made a study of the 
communication of the United States Government 
transmitted through the Swedish Government on 
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October 14, 1953.1. I am now authorized to com- 
municate, on behalf of the Central Peoples’ Gov- 
ernment of the Peoples’ Republic of China, as 
follows: 

1. In its communication of October 14, the 
United States Government asserts that General 
Nam I], senior delegate of the Korean and Chinese 
delegation to the armistice negotiations, previ- 
ously insisted that participants in the political 
conference should be confined to governments con- 
cerned on both sides. This is totally inconsistent 
with the fact. When Agenda Item 5 of the Ko- 
rean armistice negotiations was under discussion 
in February 1952, the negotiating representative 
of the United Nations Command side tried hard 
to include the greatest majority of members of the 
United Nations, who did not participate in the 
Korean war, in the opposing side of the two bel- 
ligerent sides in the Korean war. Therefore, Gen- 
eral Nam I] in the course of discussions explicitly 
defined the connotation of the term “governments 
of countries concerned of the opposing sides” as 
the governments of the Democratic Peoples’ Re- 

ublic of Korea and the Peoples’ Republic of 

hina on the one side, and the governments of 
countries concerned of the United Nations Com- 
mand on the other side. General Nam II also 
pointed out that the greatest majority of members 
of the United Nations who did not participate in 
the Korean war should not be included in the op- 

osing side of the two belligerent sides in Korea. 

his interpretation was agreed to at that time by 
Vice-Admiral Joy, spokesman of the United Na- 
tions Command. During the entire course of the 
armistice negotiations, the Korean and Chinese 
negotiating delegation never held the opinion that 
the political conference should not have the par- 
ticipation of other neutral nations concerned. It 
is also utterly impossible to draw from Paragraph 
60 of the Korean Armistice Agreement the con- 
clusion that the political conference must exclude 
the participation of other neutral nations con- 
cerned. Furthermore, it is also recognized in 
Resolution B adopted by the 430th Plenary Meet- 
ing of the United Nations General Assembly that 
the Soviet Union who is not on either of the two 
belligerent sides may participate in the political 
conference: This is sufficient to show that the 
pemeigle that composition of the political confer- 
ence should not be limited to the two belligerent 
sides is already ya cy by the greatest majority 
of members of the United Nations. Therefore, 
the Central Peoples’ Government of the Peoples’ 


Republic of China deems that the proposition on 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 26, 1953, p. 550. 
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which it insists all along is completely correct, 

namely, that the political conference should have 

the participation of neutral nations concerned, es- 
ecially Asian neutral nations concerned, apart 
rom the two belligerent sides in Korea. 

2. Based on the above, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly should have accepted the proposals 

ut forward by the governments of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China and Democratic Peoples’ Re- 
public of Korea in their cables in reply to Mr. Dag. 
Hammarskjold, the Secretary General, dated Sep- 
tember 13 and 14 respectively. It should have 
recommended the entire composition of the politi- 
cal conference, including both the two belligerent 
sides and other neutral nations concerned. How- 
ever, the United Nations General Assembly has 
rejected the reasonable proposals of the Chinese 
and Korean side, bowing to the will of a minority 
of nations and going against the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Charter. The 
Central Peoples’ Government of the Peoples’ Re- 
public of China cannot but once again express 
deep regret at it. 

3. In accordance with the yiraigeee attitude 
taken by us on the question of the political con- 
ference, and taking into account the demand of 
the people of the whole world who ardently wish 
the political conference to be convened speedily, 
the Central Peoples’ Government of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China, after consultations with the 
government of the Democratic Peoples’ Republic 
of Korea, agrees to dispatch representatives 
jointly to meet with the United States representa- 
tive at Panmunjom on October 26, for conducti 
discussions on the question of the politica 
conference. 

4. The Central Peoples’ Government of the Peo- 
ples’ Republic of China deems that in these dis- 
cussions, there could be included the settlement 
of the place and time of the political conference, 
and the various procedural, administrative and 
related questions as to arrangements as set forth 
in the communication of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

However, the Central Peoples’ Government still 
holds that, what is more essential, these discussions 
should settle the question of composition of the 
political conference. On account of this the Cen- 
tral Peoples’ Government hereby declares that it 
reserves the right to raise the question of composi- 
tion of the political conference for discussion and 
settlement in these discussions. 

Cuovu En-Lat. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Central 
Peoples’ Government of the Peoples’ 
Republic of China. 









by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


My responsibilities in the Department of State 
are concerned with a vast area of some three- 
quarters of a billion people stretching from Japan 
to the frontier of India. It includes Japan, Ko- 
rea, Red China, Formosa China, the Philippines, 
Indochina, Indonesia, Burma, Thailand, and Ma- 
laya. A large map of the area hangs on the side 
wall of my office. You could stand before it blind- 
folded and throw a spitball—or, more elegantly, 
a dart—and wherever spitball or dart might land 
would spell trouble, not just ordinary trouble but 
trouble basically concerned with the ideological 
struggle which is holding our world in a grip of 
tension and uncertainty. Fortunately for us there 
is not time enough to tell you about all of these 
troubles. In fact there is not time to tell you all 
about any one of them. I therefore shall discuss 
in more or less general terms the central issues 
which are basic to them all. 

To begin with, let us consider what the Far East 
means to the Kremlin, what they see from Mos- 
cow when they look out across Sinkiang and Mon- 
golia. Ithink what they see is fairly simple. The 
Far East means three things to the Kremlin, I 
believe. First, it means the manpower of China— 
not 450 million people but 450 million units of 
manpower. Second, it means the industrial ca- 
pacity of Japan, one of the great manufacturing 
centers of the world. Third, it means the re- 
sources of Southeast Asia, which is the rice bowl 
of Asia and the source of an abundance of strate- 
gic raw materials, badly needed by the Communist 
bloc. 

The Kremlin has long had as one of its main 
objectives the control of these assets. Until 1945 
its designs had been frustrated. Then in that year 
the defeat of Japan removed the outstanding 
counter-poise to Russian power in East Asia while 
the catastrophic concessions made to Stalin at 
Yalta placed the Russians in effective control of 
the rich provinces of Manchuria, a strategic prize 


* Address made before the Chamber of Commerce at 
Louisville, Ky., on Oct. 14 (press release 568). 
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The Communist Campaign in the Far East 


of great value and an ideal base from which to 
render the maximum assistance to the Chinese 
Communists in their contest with the National 
Government. In addition, by refusing for a pe- 
riod of about 3 months to allow the United States 
to transport troops of the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment into Manchuria to accept surrender from 
the Japanese, the Soviet Russians were able to 
vitiate the Potsdam declarations providing for 
such surrender and to turn over large areas and 
vast quantities of Japanese arms and equipment to 
the guerrilla Chinese Communists. The net result 
of this and other factors behind the debacle in 
China was that the Communists—Russians and 
Chinese—acquired control of mainland China and 
reaped the fruits of the victory the United States 
hed won after 314 years of terrific sacrifice in 
blood and in treasure. 

The Communist conquest of China gave the 
Communists not only 450 million Chinese farmers, 
artisans, factory workers, and soldiers; it gave 
them also a vast base of operations against the 
other two components of the Far East, Japan and 
Southeast Asia. 

Speaking in November 1949, Malenkov, the pres- 
ent Prime Minister of the Soviet Union, said 
meaningfully : 

The national struggle of liberation of the peoples of 


Asia, the Pacific Ocean basin, and of the whole colonial 
world, has risen to a new and considerably higher stage. 


Seven months later, the Communist advance on 
Japan began with the launching of the southward 
drive of the Communist North Korean army. 

It is intensely satisfying to be able to record 
that the Soviet Union had this time made a very 
bad miscalculation. We had learned something 
from the fall of China, from the Soviet attempts 
on the integrity of Greece and Turkey, from the 
Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia, from the 
Soviet blockade of Berlin. The reaction to the at- 
tack upon the Republic of Korea was swift and 
to the point. Our Nation will have eternally to 
its credit its leadership of the first collective police 
action in history against an act of international 
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banditry. If mankind at long last is to free itself 
from the scourge of war, it may well look back 
upon the rallying of the 16 nations against the 
aggressor in Korea as the turning point in its 
struggle. 

The Communists have paid severe penalties for 
their crime in Korea. They have suffered many 
more than 1 million casualties—how many more 
they themselves probably do not know. The 
stand now behind the line from which the attac 
was launched—as far as ever from Japan, the 
ultimate goal. Their losses in materiel, particu- 
larly transportation equipment, have been enor- 
mous. Above all, the West has been fully and 
finally aroused to its peril. The expenditures of 
the United States on defense were approximately 
quadrupled after the Korean aggression. I may 
also observe that we hear the United States less 
frequently referred to in the Chinese Communist 
press as a “Paper Tiger.” We have demon- 
strated that the United States, even in a very 
limited mobilization, is not powerless to support 
the independence of a free nation on the other side 
of the Pacific. 


The Communist Campaign 


We must not for one moment imagine, however, 
that the Communists have given up their objec- 
tives in Korea. They have fought ie every inch 
and will continue to do so—if not militarily then 
certainly in the arena of political action, con- 
spiracy, and propaganda. bn the covert side, we 
may be sure that no efforts are being spared to 
move Communist agents into the Republic of 
Korea. Another sort of campaign is being con- 
ducted in the open. The Communists are trying 
by every expedient to whip up mistrust of the 
Republic of Korea and of the United States 
among other peoples. They are seeking to ex- 
ploit the natural desires of people everywhere for 
peace and a relaxation of world tensions by crying 
to the four winds that our Government and the 
Government of President Syngman Rhee are bel- 
ligerent, self-seeking, and arrogant and are 
plotting a renewal of the war with a military drive 
to the North. While our purpose in the Korean 
political conference—scheduled according to the 
armistice to begin by October 28—is to provide 
for the reuniting of Korea in accordance with the 
passionate desires of the Korean people, the Com- 
munists continue to impede the preparations for 
the conference by dragging in extraneous issues 
and to accuse us of plotting to sabotage the con- 
ference. We may say this for Communist propa- 
ganda, that what it lacks in subtlety and plausi- 
bility it makes up for in vehemence and persist- 
ence. 

While making their main effort in Korea, the 
Communists have not held up on their drive to- 
ward the South. Just as Korea is the bridge 
between China and Japan, so the plains of north- 
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ern Viet-Nam, in Indochina, form the corridor 
between China and Southeast Asia. 

When, at the end of 1949, the Chinese Com- 
munists completed their march from Manchuria 
to the southern border of China they were able to 
join hands with another powerful Communist 
movement across that border in Viet-Nam, the 
largest of the three countries in Indochina. The 
Communists in Viet-Nam, organized in the Viet 
Minh League under Ho Chi-minh, had obtained a 
strangle hold on the revolutionary movement 
against French rule that had broken out at the 
end of World War II. 

The war in Viet-Nam today is between the 
forces of the Communist-dominated Viet Minh 
League, which have been receiving arms, training, 
and technicians from Communist China, and the 
combined forces of the French Union and of the 
Vietnamese Government that was organized under 
Bao Dai late in 1949. This Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, like the Governments of the other two Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina—Cambodia and Laos— 
has been progressively taking over the full powers 
of self-rule by agreement with France. Today, 
the independence of the State of Viet-Nam, like 
that of the other Associated States, is very nearly 
an established fact. The State of Viet-Nam has 
come to challenge with increasing force and effec- 
tiveness the false claim of the Viet Minh to repre- 
sent Vietnamese nationalism, while the Viet Minh, 
in its increasing dependence upon Communist 
China, has become ever more clearly revealed 
as an instrument of international Communist 
imperialism. 


Buildup of National Armies 


The national armies of the Associated States 
are now being rapidly built up. Already there 
are three times as many Indochinese soldiers as 
there are soldiers from other parts of the French 
Union fighting on our side in Indochina. This is 
one of the developments that has made us feel 
encouraged about the military outlook in Indo- 
china. Another has been the strong initiative and 
determination displayed by the new commander of 
French Union forces in Indochina, General Na- 
varre. We must recognize how important it is, 
not only to Free Asia but to France and to West- 
ern Europe, for France and the State of Viet-Nam 
to wrest the military initiative from the Viet 
Minh so that the proportions of the military prob- 
lem may be speedily reduced. The war has been 
horribly costly to France. Last year the casual- 
ties among French officers in Indochina were 568— 
18 more than the entire number, 550, that gradu- 
ated from the French Military Academy of St. 
Cyr. In addition, the war has represented a seri- 
ous hemorrhage in the French economy. 

Since 1950 the United States has had a military 
supply mission in Indochina and has been bearing 
about one-third of the cost of military operations. 
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Recently we have agreed to increase our assistance 
by a very substantial amount. 

In the as in Korea, our fundamental ob- 
jective is in the creation of real strength on the 
side of the nationalist forces and confidence amon 
them that the future belongs tothem. This heal 
be the objective of all the free nations. It is not 
necessary for me to enlarge upon the consequences 
that would follow for the whole free world if the 
Communists broke through Korea or Viet-Nam 
in their drive to add the industrial power of Japan 
and the resources of Southeast Asia to the man- 
power of China that they already control. 

I will say this, however. We hear a great deal 
about Communist dogma and Communist doctrine. 
The Communists spout a great deal of theoretical 
jargon at one another. t us remember, how- 
ever, that what counts with the Communists—as 
with every one else who intends to survive—are 
results. A Soviet official who fails to achieve 
results is short-lived. I have never heard of any 
such official claiming that while he fell short in 
performance, his course of action was sound from 
the point of view of doctrine. To the Commu- 
nists, failure to achieve results is ipso facto proof 
of doctrinal error, if not of downright treason. 

It is in achieving results that we have to meet 
the Communists and prove ourselves superior. In 
Korea and Indochina the result the forces of free- 
dom must achieve is defeating Communist ex- 
pansion. We cannot allow ourselves to become 
distracted by considerations that, however inviting 
and important in their own right, are secondary. 
We cannot allow ourselves to wake up a year or so 
hence and find that, however admirably we have 
lived up to other standards, the Communists have 
obtained control of those two gateways to the 
domination of Asia. 


U. S. Position Unique 


The position of the United States in the Far 
East differs from that of any other nation. It is 
true that other peoples are much more immediately 
threatened by Communist imperialism than we. 
However, if they find themselves inadequate to 
cope with Communist pressure, they have the 
knowledge that there is the United States behind 
them. But behind us there is noone. If we mis- 
calculate and leave a vital flank exposed to a Com- 
munist thrust, we cannot look over our shoulder 
for someone to bring up the reserves and plug the 
gap. There just isn’t anybody there. We cannot 
afford to take chances. We have to deal with 
reality in a spirit of realism. 

That is what we must bear in mind in Korea. 
It has been argued that the task of the United 
Nations would be greatly facilitated if the atti- 
tude of President Syngman Rhee and his Govern- 
ment were broader and more cooperative. We 
would reply that much would be gained if all gov- 
ernments had a broader and more cooperative at- 
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titude. As it is, the attitude of all governments 
reflects reality as they have experienced it and they 
must be dealt with as they are. President Rhee 
and his Government are the reality with which 
we must deal in Korea. They are the reality and 
they are the product of reality—of two generations 
of autocratic foreign rule, of brutal Communist 
assault, of 3 years of unbelievably destructive war, 
of Korea’s physical isolation on the borders of the 
huge Communist empire. The Republic of Korea 
has proved itself in the face of the greatest diffi- 
culties. It has shown itself to be a most import- 
ant element of strength on the side of the free 
world in the Far East. It is an asset in its spirit- 
ual and moral force no less than in its military 
force, and incidentally it commands the largest 
Asian army on the side of the free world, an army 
trained and equipped at our expense. 

We shall not cease to work for the unification of 
Korea in accordance with our long announced 
objectives. If the Political Conference leaves 
Korea still divided, we shall carry out our program 
of countrywide reconstruction in the Republic of 
Korea from the ground up. We shall see that the 
Republic of Korea has sufficient military strength, 
backed by a security treaty with the United States, 
to give it a sense of safety and of confidence. Our 
record with respect to Korea must make clear that 
the greater the threat to the freedom of an inde- 
pendent nation and the more resolutely that nation 
meets the threat, the more surely it can count upon 
our support. 

The things we are doing in the Far East are 
things we could never forgive ourselves not doing. 
They are things about which, in the final reck- 
oning, we have no choice. We shall find our task 
easier if we remember that. For the conflict with 
the Moscow-Peiping axis will be a protracted one. 
And, given our national psychology, it will often 
be a frustrating one. We like jobs that are well- 
defined, to which there is a recognizable conclusion. 
But the task before us will seem to go on and on. 
Often we may not realize the progress we are 
making. The Communists will do their utmost 
to prevent our realizing it. Whenever they lose, 
they shift their ground. If they are balked in 
Europe, they switch to the Far East. If they are 
thrown back in battle, they turn to political 
maneuver, and vice versa. They are masters of 
the art of confusing the point and distracting their 
adversaries. They never admit it when they have 
been hurt, they never confess their losses. We may 
berate ourselves for all our shortcomings, but we 
shall never hear the Communists acknowledging 
that we disrupted their strategy in Korea, that 
we established the principle that those who have 
been forced to fight the Communists’ battles may 
come over to the side of freedom without fear of 
being sent back to their former masters. 

That is one more reason why I say we must keep 
our attention on the real issues. It is important 
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for us not only to achieve results but to be aware 
of the results when we have achieved them. This 
is essential to our confidence in ourselves, and to 
the confidence of others in us. The Communists 


will, if they can, talk us out of our victories, talk 
us out of using our real strength, talk us out of our 
faith in what we stand for. I propose that we 
do not let them. 


Jurisdictional Arrangements for U.S. Forces in Japan 


Press release 525 dated September 28 


An agreement on the exercise of jurisdiction 
over offenses involving members of the U.S. armed 
forces in Japan was signed by the United States 
and Japan at Tokyo on September 29 (Sept. 28, 
Washington time). The agreement will come into 
force 30 days from the date of its signing. 

The agreement fulfills an obligation of the 
United States expressed in the Administrative 
Agreement between the United States and Japan.’ 
The Administrative Agreement prescribes the con- 
ditions which shall govern the disposition of U.S. 
forces in Japan pursuant to the Security Treaty 
between the United States and Japan.? The obli- 
gation, expressed in article XVII of the Adminis- 
trative Agreement, was to conclude with Japan 
immediately upon the coming into force of the 
Nato Status of Forces Agreement * an agreement 
on criminal jurisdiction similar to the correspond- 
ing provisions of the Naro agreement. The Nato 
agreement came into force on August 23, 1953. 

The new agreement recognizes that the United 
States and on have concurrent jurisdiction 
over members of the U.S. forces with respect to 
offenses committed in Japan which are punishable 
both under the law of Japan and under the United 
States Code of Military Justice. It provides that 
the United States shall have the primary right to 
exercise jurisdiction over (1) offenses affecting 
other members of the U.S. armed forces or the 
property or security of the United States; and 
(2) offenses arising out of an act or omission done 
in the performance of official duty. It provides 
that Japan shall have the primary right to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over other offenses. There is also 
a provision, as in the Nato agreement, that the 
state having the primary right may waive its right 
either unilaterally, or at the request of the other 
state. Detailed procedures for giving appropriate 
notice of the exercise or waiver of jurisdiction will 


be worked out by the Joint (United States-Japa- 


1 For text of the Administrative Agreement, see BULLE- 
Trin of Mar. 10, 1952, p. 382. 

?For text of the Security Treaty, see ibid., Sept. 17, 
1951, p. 464. 

®*¥For information on the Nato agreement, see ibid., 
Apr. 27, 1953, p. 628. 
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nese) Committee which is charged with day-to-day 
execution of the details of the Administrative 
Agreement. 

The negotiators of the agreement gave particu- 
lar attention to matters on which the U.S. Senate 
expressed concern when the Nato agreement was 
approved. ‘The agreement contains an enumera- 
tion of rights accorded to an American serviceman 
who commits an offense over which Japan exer- 
cises jurisdiction. The enumeration includes both 
the rights contained in the Nato agreement and 
other rights accorded to accused persons under 
the Japanese Constitution. The rights as enumer- 
ated are substantially the same as those accorded 
in the United States to persons accused of com- 
mitting crimes, with the addition that the Ameri- 
can serviceman has the right to communicate with 
a representative of the U.S. Government and to 
have such a representative present at his trial. 

Following is the official text of the agreement: 


PROTOCOL TO AMEND ARTICLE XVII OF THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGREEMENT UNDER 
ARTICLE Ili OF THE SECURITY TREATY 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND JAPAN 


Whereas the “Agreement between the Parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty regarding the Status of Their 
Forces”, signed at London on June 19, 1951, came into 
force on August 23, 1953 with respect to the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas Japan desires to conclude with the United 
States of America an agreement on criminal jurisdiction 
similar to the corresponding provisions of the said Agree- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 1 
of Article XVII of the Administrative Agreement, signed 
at Tokyo on February 28, 1952, under Article III of the 
Security Treaty between the United States of America 
and Japan; 

Now the Governments of the United States of America 
and Japan have agreed that the existing provisions of 
Article XVII of the said Administrative Agreement shall 
be abrogated and the following provisions shall be 
substituted : 

ARTICLE XVII 


1. Subject to the provisions of this Article, 
(a) the military authorities of the United States shall 
have the right to exercise within Japan all criminal and 
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disciplinary jurisdiction conferred on them by the law 
of the United States over all persons subject to the mili- 
tary law of the United States; 

(b) the authorities of Japan shall have jurisdiction 
over the members of the United States armed forces, the 
civilian component, and their dependents with respect to 
offenses committed within the territory of Japan and 
punishable by the law of Japan. 

2. (a) The military authorities of the United States 
shall have the right to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
persons subject to the military law of the United States 
with respect to offenses, including offenses relating to its 
security, punishable by the law of the United States, but 
not by the law of Japan. 

(b) The authorities of Japan shall have the right to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over members of the United 
States armed forces, the civilian component, and their 
dependents with respect to offenses, including offenses re- 
lating to the security of Japan, punishable by its law but 
not by the law of the United States. 

(c) For the purposes of this paragraph and of para- 
graph 3 of this Article a security offense against a State 
shall include 


(i) treason against the State; 

(ii) sabotage, espionage or violation of any law 
relating to official secrets of that State, or se- 
crets relating to the national defense of that 
State. 


3. In cases where the right to exercise jurisdiction is 
concurrent the following rules shall apply: 


(a) The military authorities of the United States shall 
have the primary right to exercise jurisdiction over mem- 
bers of the United States armed forces or the civilian 
component in relation to 


(i) offenses solely against the property or security 
of the United States, or offenses solely against 
the person or property of another member of 
the United States armed forces or the civilian 
component or of a dependent ; 

(ii) offenses arising out of any act or omission done 
in the performance of official duty. 


(b) In the case of any other offense the authorities of 
Japan shall have the primary right to exercise jurisdiction. 

(c) If the State having the primary right decides not 
to exercise jurisdiction, it shall notify the authorities of 
the other State as soon as practicable. The authorities 
of the State having the primary right shall give sympa- 
thetic consideration to a request from the authorities of 
the other State for a waiver of its right in cases where 
that other State considers such waiver to be of particular 
importance. 

4. The foregoing provisions of this Article shall not 
imply any right for the military authorities of the United 
States to exercise jurisdiction over persons who are 
nationals of or ordinarily resident in Japan, unless they 
are members of the United States armed forces. 

5. (a) The military authorities of the United States 
and the authorities of Japan shall assist each other in 
the arrest of members of the United States armed forces, 
the civilian component, or their dependents in the terri- 
tory of Japan and in handing them over to the authority 
which is to exercise jurisdiction in accordance with the 
above provisions. 

(b) The authorities of Japan shall notify promptly the 
military authorities of the United States of the arrest of 
any member of the United States armed forces, the civilian 
component, or a dependent. 

(c) The custody of an accused member of the United 
States armed forces or the civilian component over whom 
Japan is to exercise jurisdiction shall, if he is in the 
hands of the United States, remain with the United States 
until he is charged by Japan. 
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6. (a) The military authorities of the United States 
and the authorities of Japan shall assist each other in the 
carrying out of all necessary investigations into offenses, 
and in the collection and production of evidence, includ- 
ing the seizure and, in proper cases, the handing over of 
objects connected with an offense. The handing over of 
such objects may, however, be made subject to their return 
within the time specified by the authority delivering them. 

(b) The military authorities of the United States and 
the authorities of Japan shall notify each other of the 
disposition of all cases in which there are concurrent 
rights to exercise jurisdiction. 

7. (a) A death sentence shall not be carried out in 
Japan by the military authorities of the United States 
if the legislation of Japan does not provide for such pun- 
ishment in a similar case. 

(b) The authorities of Japan shall give sympathetic 
consideration to a request from the military authorities 
of the United States for assistance in carrying out a sen- 
tence of imprisonment pronounced by the military author- 
ities of the United States under the provisions of this 
Article within the territory of Japan. 

8. Where an accused has been tried in accordance with 
the provisions of this Article either by the military author- 
ities of the United States or the authorities of Japan and 
has been acquitted, or has been convicted and is serv- 
ing, or has served, his sentence or has been pardoned, 
he may not be tried again for the same offense within 
the territory of Japan by the authorities of the other State. 
However, nothing in this paragraph shall prevent the mili- 
tary authorities of the United States from trying a mem- 
ber of its armed forces for any violation of rules of disci- 
pline arising from an act or omission which constituted an 
offense for which he was tried by the authorities of 
Japan. 

9. Whenever a member of the United States armed 
forces, the civilian component or a dependent is prosecuted 
under the jurisdiction of Japan he shall be entitled: 


(a) to a prompt and speedy trial; 

(b) to be informed, in advance of trial, of the specific 
charge or charges made against him; 

(c) to be confronted with the witnesses against him; 

(d) to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, if they are within the jurisdiction of Japan; 

(e) to have legal representation of his own choice for 
his defense or to have free or assisted legal representa- 
tion under the conditions prevailing for the time being in 
Japan; 

(f) if he considers it necessary, to have the services 
of a competent interpreter; and 

(g) to communicate with a representative of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and to have such a repre- 
sentative present at his trial. 


10. (a) Regularly constituted military units or forma- 
tions of the United States armed forces shall have the 
right to police any facilities or areas which they use under 
Article II of this Agreement. The military police of such 
forces may take all appropriate measures to ensure the 
maintenance of order and security within such facilities 
and areas. 

(b) Outside these facilities and areas, such military 
police shall be employed only subject to arrangements 
with the authorities of Japan and in liaison with those 
authorities, and in so far as such employment is necessary 
to maintain discipline and order among the members of 
the United States armed forces. 

11. In the event of hostilities to which the provisions of 
Article XXIV of this Agreement apply, either the United 
States or Japan shall have the right, by giving sixty days’ 
notice to the order, to suspend the application of any of 
the provisions of this Article. If this right is exercised, 
the United States and Japan shall immediately consult 
with a view to agreeing on suitable provisions to replace 
the provisions suspended. 

The present Protocol shall come into effect thirty days 
after the date of its signing. 
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In witness whereof the representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments, duly authorized for the purpose, have signed 
the present Protocol. 

Done at Tokyo, in duplicate in the English and Japanese 
languages, both texts being equally authentic, this twenty- 
ninth day of September, 1953. 


For the Government of the United States of America: 
JoHn M. ALLISON 

For the Government of Japan: 
KaTsvuo OKAZAKI 
TAKERU INUKAI 


Agreed Official Minutes Regarding Protocol 
To Amend Article XVII of the Administrative 
Agreement Between the United States of 
America and Japan 


Re paragraph 1 (a) and paragraph 2 (a): 

The scope of persons subject to the military law of the 
United States shall be communicated, through the Joint 
Committee, to the Government of Japan by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Re paragraph 2 (c): 

Both Governments shall inform each other of the de- 
tails of all the security offenses mentioned in this sub- 
paragraph and the provisions governing such offenses in 
the existing laws of their respective countries. 


Re paragraph 3 (a) (ii): 

Where a member of the United States armed forces or 
the civilian component is charged with an offense, a cer- 
tificate issued by or on behalf of his commanding officer 
stating that the alleged offense, if committed by him, 
arose out of an act or omission done in the performance 
of official duty, shall, in any judicial proceedings, be suffi- 
cient evidence of the fact unless the contrary is proved. 

The above statement shall not be interpreted to preju- 
dice in any way Article 318 of the Japanese Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 


Re paragraph 3 (c): 

1. Mutual procedures relating to waivers of the primary 
right to exercise jurisdiction shall be determined by the 
Joint Committee. 

2. Trials of cases in which the Japanese authorities 
have waived the primary right to exercise jurisdiction, 
and trials of cases involving offenses described in para- 
graph 3 (a) (ii) committed against the State or nationals 
of Japan shall be held promptly in Japan within a reason- 
able distance from the places where the offenses are alleged 
to have taken place unless other arrangements are 
mutually agreed upon. Representatives of the Japanese 
authorities may be present at such trials. 

Re paragraph 4: 

Dual nationals, United States and Japanese, who are 
subject to the military law of the United States and are 
brought to Japan by the United States shall not be con- 
sidered as nationals of Japan, but shall be considered as 
United States nationals for the purposes of this paragraph. 
Re paragraph 5: 

1. In case the Japanese authorities have arrested an 
offender who is a member of the United States armed 
forces, the civilian component, or a dependent subject to 
the military law of the United States with respect to a 
case over which Japan has the primary right to exercise 
jurisdiction, the Japanese authorities will, unless they 
deem that there is adequate cause and necessity to retain 
such offender, release him to the custody of the United 
States military authorities provided that he shall, on 
request, be made available to the Japanese authorities, 
if such be the condition of his release. The United States 
authorities shall, on request, transfer his custody to the 
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Japanese authorities at the time he is indicted by the 
latter. 

2. The United States military authorities shall promptly 
notify the Japanese authorities of the arrest of any 
member of the United States armed forces, the civilian 
component or a dependent in any case in which Japan 
has the primary right to exercise jurisdiction. 


Re paragraph 9: 

1. The rights enumerated in items (a) through (e) of 
this paragraph are guaranteed to all persons on trial in 
Japanese courts by the provisions of the Japanese Con- 
stitution. In addition to these rights, a member of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component or a 
dependent who is prosecuted under the jurisdiction of 
Japan shall have such other rights as are guaranteed 
under the laws of Japan to all persons on trial in Jap- 
anese courts. Such additional rights include the follow- 
ing which are guaranteed under the Japanese Constitu- 
tion. 

(a) He shall not be arrested or detained without being 
at once informed of the charge against him or without 
the immediate privilege of counsel; nor shall he be de- 
tained without adequate cause; and upon demand of 
any person such cause must be immediately shown in open 
court in his presence and the presence of his counsel; 

(b) He shall enjoy the right to a public trial by an 
impartial tribunal; 

(c) He shall not be compelled to testify against himself; 

(d) He shall be permitted full opportunity to exam- 
ine all witnesses; 

(e) No cruel punishments shall be imposed upon him. 

2. The United States authorities shall have the right 
upon request to have access at any time to members of the 
United States armed forces, the civilian component, or 
their dependents who are confined or detained under 
Japanese authority. 

3. Nothing in the provisions of paragraph 9 (zg) con- 
cerning the presence of a representative of the United 
States Government at the trial of a member of the United 
States armed forces, the civilian component or a de- 
pendent prosecuted under the jurisdiction of Japan, shall 
be so construed as to prejudice the provisions of the 
Japanese Constitution with respect to public trials. 


Re paragraphs 10 (a) and 10 (b): 

1. The United States military authorities will normally 
make all arrests within facilities and areas in use by and 
guarded under the authority of the United States armed 
forces. This shall not preclude the Japanese authorities 
from making arrests within facilities and areas in cases 
where the competent authorities of the United States 
armed forces have given consent, or in cases of pursuit 
of a flagrant offender who has committed a serious crime. 

Where persons whose arrest is desired by the Japanese 
authorities and who are not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States armed forces are within facilities and 
areas in use by the United States armed forces, the United 
States military authorities will undertake, upon request, 
to arrest such persons. All persons arrested by the United 
States military authorities, who are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States armed forces, shall im- 
mediately be turned over to the Japanese authorities. 

The United States military authorities may, under due 
process of law, arrest in the vicinity of a facility or area 
any person in the commission or attempted commission 
of an offense against the security of that facility or area. 
Any such person not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States armed forces shall immediately be turned 
over to the Japanese authorities. 

2. The Japanese authorities will normally not exercise 
the right of search, seizure, or inspection with respect to 
any persons or property within facilities and areas in use 
by and guarded under the authority of the United States 
armed forces or with respect to property of the United 
States armed forces wherever situated, except in cases 
where the competent authorities of the United States 
armed forces consent to such search, seizure, or inspec- 
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tion by the Japanese authorities of such persons or 
property. 

Where search, seizure, or inspection with respect to 
persons or property within facilities and areas in use by 
the United States armed forces or with respect to property 
of the United States armed forces in Japan is desired by 
the Japanese authorities, the United States military au- 
thorities will undertake, upon request, to make such 
search, seizure, or inspection. In the event of a judgment 
concerning such property, except property owned or uti- 
lized by the United States Government or its instrumen- 
talities, the United States will turn over such property 
to the Japanese authorities for disposition in accordance 
with the judgment. 


Re application of the Protocol: 

The provisions of the Protocol shall not apply to any 
offenses committed before the coming into effect of the 
Protocol. Such cases shall be governed by the provisions 
of Article XVII of the Administrative Agreement as it 
existed prior to the coming into effect of the Protocol. 


JOHN M. ALLISON Katsvo OKAZAKI 


Ambassador Extraordinary Minister for Foreign Af- 


and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America. 


fairs of Japan. 
TAKERU INUKAI 
Minister of Justice of Japan. 


Toxyo, September 29, 1958. 


Removal of Bodies 
From Shanghai Cemetery 
Press release 588) dated October 23 


The Department of State has received infor- 
mation that the Chinese Communist authorities 
in Shanghai are taking over the Bubbling Well 
Cemetery for other purposes and will move the 
bodies interred there. According to incomplete 
reports received by the Department, owners of 
cemetery lots who wish to transfer at their own 
expense remains buried there are required to reg- 
ister before October 31, 1953, with the Funeral and 
Interment Control Office, Civil Affairs Bureau, 
1452 Yenan Road East, Shanghai. It is under- 
stood that limited space for reburials is available 
at other cemeteries in Shanghai. 

Interred remains not removed through in- 
dividual arrangements by relatives seule will 
be removed at Chinese Communist expense to a 
special section of a Chinese burial ground, not now 
consecrated, which is located some 15 miles north 
of Shanghai. 

Reports indicate that the Bubbling Well chapel 
will remain as it is and that the columbarium will 
continue to be used for the custody of cremated 
remains. 

While the Department is unable to assume re- 
sponsibility for registration or for making ar- 
rangements for reburials, relatives and other inter- 
ested parties may obtain any available information 
and assistance in the procedures involved by com- 
municating with: 

The Department of State, 


Office of Special Consular Services, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Initial Payment Made on 
German Debt 


Following is the text of a note which the Chargé 
@Affaires of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Ambassador Heinze L. Krekeler, presented on 
October 9 to Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Acting Assist- 
ant Secretary for Economic Affairs, concerning a 
payment made in fulfillment of the series of agree- 
ments relating to Germany’s external debts signed 
at London on February 27, 1953) together with 
statements made by Ambassador Krekeler and Mr. 
Kalijarvi: 


Dr. Krekeler to Secretary Dulles 


The Chargé d’Affaires of the Federal Republic 
of Germany presents his compliments to His Ex- 
cellency, the Senter of State, and has the honor 
to state the following: 

Since the Intergovernmental Agreement on 
German External Debts, signed at London on 
February 27, 1953, entered into force on Septem- 
ber 16, 1953, the Government of the Federal Re- 
— of Germany was desirous to fulfill its ob- 

igations arising out of this agreement and related 
agreements between the United States of America 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, especially 
to pay 

a) interests of the External (Dawes) Loan 1924, 

b) interests of the Internal ( — Loan 1930 

c) interests at the original contractual rates of 
Konversionskasse Bonn and Scrip, 

d) interests of the External Sinking Fund Dollar 
Bonds of 1926/27 of the State of Prussia as 
provided by Articles 4 and 6 and Annex I, Art. 
A, 1, 2,4 and B,7 (2) (a) of the Agreement on 
German External Debts signed at London on 
February 27, 1953, amounting altogether to 
$2.020.835,99, 

e) interests in the amount of $12.500.000,—as pro- 
vided by Art. 1 of the Agreement between the 
United States of America and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany regarding the settlement of 
the claim of the United States of America for 
post-war economic assistance (other than sur- 
plus property) to Germany, signed at London 
on February 27, 1953, 

f) the first installment of $3.000.000.—as provided 
by Articles 1 and 2 of the Agreement between 
the United States of America and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany relating to Indebt- 
edness of Germany for Awards made by the 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany. 


The Chargé d’Affaires of the Federal Republic 


of Germany takes pleasure to notify the Secretary 


1 BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 373. 
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of State that the above-mentioned song in the 
total amount of $17.520.835,99 have now been 
made to the proper paying agents. 


Statement by Ambassador Krekeler 


The Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, after having acknowledged, in March 
1951, its liability for the prewar debts of the Reich 
and for postwar economic aid, and after having 
signed and ratified the London Debt Agreement 
and the related agreements on February 27, 1953, 
by these payments pledges itself to the principles 
on which the economic life of the Western nations 
is based, that is, the fulfillment of treaties and the 
respect for private ownership. 


Statement by Mr. Kalijarvi 
Press release 551 dated October 9 


Mr. Ambassador, it is with pleasure that I am 
authorized in the name of the Secretary of State 
to accept this notification of payment of the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Germany to 
the Government of the United States. 

The German debt agreements were the fore- 
runners of normal commercial relations between 
our two countries and represented an additional 
tie of the Federal Republic into the Western com- 
munity of free nations. Naturally we appreciate 
the prompt action of the German Government in 
fulfillin its obligation under the debt agreements, 
and we believe it augurs well for lasting good re- 
lations between our two countries. 


Establishment of 
German Bond Board 
Press release 566 dated October 14 


The Department of State announced on Octo- 
ber 14 that the Governments of the United States 
and the Federal Republic of gee have 
jointly appointed David A. Stretch, of the New 

ork law firm of Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, 
to be Chairman of the Board for the Validation of 
German Dollar Bonds. 

The two other members of the Board, previously 
named, are Douglas William Hartman, the Amer- 
ican representative, and Walter Reusch, repre- 
senting Germany. 

The Validation Board, the first operation of its 
kind in international finance, is the vehicle 
through which the United States and Germany 
will cooperate to determine which of approxi- 
mately one million German dollar bonds of an 
estimated value of $700 million are legitimately 
entitled to the payments provided for in the Debt 
Settlement Agreement between the two countries. 

The question of the validity of the bonds arises 
from the fact that an estimated $350 million of 
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German dollar bonds, which had been purchased 
for cancellation by the German Government, were 
seized by the Soviet Armed Forces when the 
captured Berlin at the end of World War II. 
The whereabouts of these bonds is not known, and 
the validation procedure is designed to prevent 
their being unlawfully presented for payment. 

Only those bonds found by the Board to have 
been outside Germany on January 1, 1945, will be 
validated. It is expected that in this way the 
bulk of the bonds held in the United States will 
be cleared for payment. American bondholders 
who own lawfully acquired bonds which do not 
meet the tests established by the Validation Board 
will be able to obtain validation in the Federal 
Republic of Germany through other procedures 
established by the German Government. 

The Board has established offices at 30 Broad 
Street, New York City. On August 26, 1953, the 
Board issued the first of its public announcements 
calling for bondholders to register their bonds by 
August 31, 1954. The Board will publish further 
information from time to time as the validation 
program progresses. 

In the meantime, the State Department urges 
bondholders to hold their securities in order to 
obtain the benefits of the Debt Settlement Agree- 
ment when it goes into effect. 

The Validation Board was created in accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement of Februar 
27, 1953, between the United States and the Fed. 
eral Republic of Germany‘ which establishes the 
procedures to be followed in the United States for 
validating German dollar bonds. The agreement 
provides that the Chairman of the Board shall be 
— by the two Governments jointly and 
shall be a national of the United States. 


Parole and Clemency Board for 
War Criminals Appointed 


Press release 580 dated October 20 


The Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany and the Headquarters of the Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Army, Europe, 
jointly announced on October 20 the appointment 
of an Interim Mixed Parole and Clemency Board 
for persons convicted by the War Crimes Tribu- 
nal.2 The Board is expected to begin functioning 
before the end of the month. 


The three American members are: 


Henry Lee Shattuck, prominent Boston attorney and 
former member of the Massachusetts Legislature and 
Boston City Council, who will serve as chairman; 

Maj. Gen. Walter Joseph Muller, Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Logistics and Administration of Allied Forces, Cen- 
tral Europe; and 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 376. 

* For text of an Allied High Commission announcement 
concerning the mixed boards, see BULLETIN of Sept. 21, 
1953, p. 391. 
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Edwin August Plitt, a career Minister in the U.S. For- 
eign Service from Baltimore, Md., and former president 
of the International Control Commission in Tangier. 

The German members of the Board are Emil 
Lersch, a retired Justice of the German Federal 
Supreme Court, and Hans Meuschel, president of 
a State court in Bavaria. They were nominated 
by the Federal Government and their appoint- 
ments were confirmed on October 20 by U.S. au- 
thorities. Paul J. Gernert of the HICOG Prisons 
Division has been appointed parole officer for the 
Board. 

The Board is authorized, without questioning 
the validity of the convictions and sentences, to 
make recommendations to the competent U.S. au- 
thorities for the termination or reduction of sen- 
tences or for the parole of persons convicted by 
the War Crimes Tribunal. 


Loan for Development 
of Southern Italy 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on October 7 announced a loan of 
$10 million to further assist in the development of 
southern Italy. The borrower is the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno, a government agency charged with 
the administration of Italy’s Plan for the Eco- 
nomic and Social Development of the South. 

This is the second $10 million loan the bank has 
made to the Cassa for this purpose. Like the one 
made in October 1951, it will help Italy to pay 
for additional dollar imports needed because of 
greater economic activity and employment result- 
ing from the plan. The lire counterpart of the 
loan will be re-lent by the Cassa to finance projects 
supplementary to the plan. The loan is guaran- 
teed by the Government of Italy. 

The new loan is for a term of 25 years and bears 
interest of 5 percent including the 1 percent com- 
mission which, in accordance with the bank’s 
Articles of Agreement, is allocated to a special 
reserve. Amortization payments will begin No- 
vember 1, 1958. Disbursements on the loan will be 
geared to expenditures by the Cassa for its overall 
program. 

Italy’s plan for the development of the south is 
the first comprehensive large-scale attempt by the 
Government to remedy the unemployment and 
underemployment and resulting low standards of 
living from which southern Italy has suffered for 
decades. The Government adopted the plan in 
August 1950 and established the Cassa to adminis- 
ter it. The Cassa operates under the supervision 
of a committee of Italian Cabinet Ministers and 
through regional agencies and organizations which 
are responsible for the execution of works included 
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in the plan. The original program contemplated 
expenditures of 1,000 billion lire ($1,600 million) 
over a period of 10 years. The program has since 
been altered to cover a 12-year period, ending in 
1962, with total expenditures of 1,280 billion li 
($2,048 million). 

The plan involves the execution of a far-reachin 
program of public works, the largest of whig 
are land reclamation and irrigation projects. Tr. 
gether with related erosion and flood-control pr’j- 
ects, they will absorb nearly half the Cassa furds, 
The plan’s land reclamation program covers an 
area of about 8 million acres. Of this, about 
900,000 acres will be irrigated, a tenfold increase 
over the existing irrigated area in southern Italy; 
the rest will be drained, leveled and cleared. Ero- 
sion and flood-control works consist of the re- 
forestation of about 30,000 acres and of stream 
regulation on mountainsides. The plan provides 
for farm improvements, such as secondary canals, 
ditches, balldings and machinery. About one- 
fourth of the funds for the plan will be spent on 
aqueducts, roads and tourist facilities. Construc- 
tion or completion of 44 aqueducts throughout the 
southern mainland and the islands is contemplated 
and will provide drinking water to about 1,000 
communities. The construction of 2,200 kilo- 
meters of new roads and the repair of 10,700 
kilometers of existing roads are to be carried out 
during the first 4 years of the plan. 

Operations under the plan started in November 
1950. Work is now well under way, and in the 
past few months Cassa expenditures have approxi- 
mated the annual rate of 100 billion lire ($160 
million) originally contemplated. It is too early 
to measure the extent to which the plan is achiev- 
ing some of its principal long-term objectives, such 
as an increase in agricultural production and in 
permanent employment. However, the Cassa’s 
construction activities have already brought new 
employment opportunities to the south of Italy and 
are increasing the economic potentialities of the 
region. 

A feature of both bank loans is the use of the lire 
counterpart for projects related to but not part of 
the plan. The projects selected by the Cassa and 
approved by the bank for financing from the 
counterpart of the first loan, include a super- 

hosphate plant, a welded tube plant, two cement 

actories and a woolen mill. All but the woolen 
mill are under construction, and work on that mill 
should start shortly and be completed within a 
year. The bank and the Cassa will decide at 4 
later date how the new counterpart funds will be 
used. 

After having been approved by the bank’s execu- 
tive directors, the loan documents were signed on 
October 6, 1953, by His Excellency Alberto Tar- 
chiani, Ambassador for Italy in Washington, on 
behalf of the Italian Government and of the Cassa 
per il Mezzogiorno, and by Robert L. Garner, vice 
president, on behalf of the International Bank. 
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FOA Mission in Spain 


Harold E. Stassen, Director of Foreign Opera- 
tions, on October 6 announced the appointment of 
Edward L. Williams as Director of the United 
States Operations Mission in Spain. This mis- 
sion is being established under the recently nego- 
tiated mutual-security agreements with Spain." 

Mr. Williams will make his headquarters at 
Madrid and will have charge of the economic- and 
technical-assistance phases of the Spanish pro- 
gram. Under the agreements Spain is eligible 
for economic, technical, and military assistance 
from this country, and the United States is au- 
thorized to develop and use certain airfields and 
ports in Spain. 

Of the $226 million available for the overall 
program this fiscal year in Spain, $85 million will 
be used to finance imports of raw materials, com- 
modities, and equipment, and for such technical 
help as is necessary, in support of the military- 
cooperation program. 


Travel of Hungarian Legation 
Personnel in the U.S. 


Press release 563 dated October 13 


New regulations pertaining to the travel of mem- 
bers of the Hungarian Legation staff and their 
dependents in the United States were presented 
by the Secretary of State to the Hungarian Min- 
ister in Washington on October 13. This action 
follows upon a decision by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, communicated by the Hungarian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to the American Legation at 
Budapest in a note of August 4, 1953, to cancel 
the restrictions imposed on January 22, 1951, on 
the travel of members of foreign diplomatic mis- 
sions within Hungary and to permit such person- 
nel greater freedom of movement. 

The new procedures for travel by Hungarian 
Legation personnel in the United States take effect 
immediately and supersede regulations previously 
in force which were communicated to the Hun- 
garian Legation on January 29, 1951.? 

The texts of the note to the Hungarian Minis- 
ter and of the Hungarian note of August 4 to the 
American Legation at Budapest follow. 


U.S. Note of October 13 


The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to the Honorable the Minister of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic and has the honor to re- 


*For texts of the agreements, see BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 
1953, p. 436. 
BULLETIN of Feb. 12, 1951, p. 261. 
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fer to the regulation of travel of United States 
diplomatic personnel in Hungary and of Hun- 
garian diplomatic personnel in the United States. 

The restrictions on the travel of Hungarian Le- 
gation personnel in the United States which were 
notified to the Minister of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic on January 29, 1951 were instituted only 
after the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
informed the American Legation in Budapest on 
January 19, 1951 that restrictions were being im- 
posed on the travel of United States diplomatic 
personnel in Hungary. The Department of State 
affirmed clearly at that time that in applying re- 
strictions on the travel of Hungarian Legation 
staff members in the United States it would take 
into account the consideration accorded to mem- 
bers of the American Legation in Budapest who 
might wish to travel beyond the limits of the re- 
strictive zone established by the Hungarian 
Government. 

The Secretary of State welcomes the decision 
of the Hungarian Government, made known in a 
circular note of August 4, 1953, to cancel the reg- 
ulations communicated in its note of January 19, 
1951 and to establish new procedures and regula- 
tions allowing freer and more extensive movement 
by foreign diplomatic personnel within Hungary. 

In view of the Hungarian Government’s modi- 
fication of travel restrictions hitherto in force, the 
competent United States authorities have decided 
upon appropriate changes in the regulations which 
have previously governed the travel of Hungarian 
Legation personnel in the United States. The 
Minister of the Hungarian People’s Republic is 
accordingly informed that the restrictions notified 
to the Hungarian Legation on January 29, 1951 
are superseded by the following regulations: 

1. Members of the Hungarian diplomatic mis- 
sion in the United States and their dependents 
may travel freely within a radius of 40 miles from 
the Zero Milestone located on the north side of 
the Ellipse in Washington, D.C. 

2. Elsewhere throughout the United States, 
travel by members of the Hungarian Legation staff 
and their dependents will be permitted upon writ- 
ten notification 24 hours in advance of such travel. 
The required notification shall be made to the 
Chief of Protocol, Department of State, on a pre- 
scribed form, a copy of which is enclosed. 

The Government of the United States continues 
to support the principle of freedom of travel for 
diplomatic personnel. The Secretary of State re- 
quests the Minister of the Hungarian People’s Re- 
public to inform his Government in this regard 
and expresses the hope that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, upon further consideration of the ques- 
tion of travel restrictions, will find it desirable at 
an early date to enlarge the areas in Hungary 
where travel may be freely undertaken or to re- 
move all travel restrictions. 
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Enclosure : 
Copy of Department of State form 
“Notification of Travel.” 


[The Notification of Travel requests the last, first, and 
middle name of the traveler, the full title of the traveler, 
the name and relationship of the accompanying members 
of the family, the dates of travel including time of de- 
parture from and return to Washington, the destination, 
the routes of travel to the destination and return travel, 
the means of travel, whether by automobile, train, or 
plane on the outward and return journey, the automobile 
license number, a space for the signature of the Chief of 
Mission to be undersigned by the signature of the principal 
traveler and the date of notification.] 


Hungarian Note of August 4 


Circular Note 
No. 08903/1953 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Hun- 
garian as Republic presents its compliments 
to the Diplomatic Missions accredited to Buda- 
pest and has the honor to inform:‘them that the 
competent Hungarian authorities have decided 
to cancel the regulation communicated in Note 
Verbale No. 031577/1951 of 19 January, 1951 re- 
arding residence and travel of all members of 
oreign missions residing in Hungary. 
From August 10, 1953 the above-mentioned per- 
sons may circulate freely in Hungary except in 
the barred zones listed below : 


a. County of Szabolcs-Szatmar, 

b. Districts of Polgar and Debrecen in the 
County of Hajdu except the towns of Debrecen 
and Hajduszoboszlo, 

c. County of Borsod, 

d. District of Salgotarjan in the County of No- 


grad, 

e. Csepel Island, 

f. County of Veszprem, except the District of 
Keszthely, 

g. The zone along the frontiers of Austria and 
Yugoslavia indicated on the attached map. 


Nevertheless, within the barred zones, members 
of foreign missions residing in Hungary may use 
the railroad line Budapest-Hegyeshalom; Buda- 
pest-Kelebia and Budapest-Bekescsaba-Lokoshaza, 
as well as the highways Budapest-Hegyeshalom- 
Vienna, No. 1, and Budapest-Szeged-Roszke, No. 
5, freely to enter and leave the country. The Pro- 
tocol Section of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
should be notified on the attached forms 24 hours 
before travel by rail or road through the barred 
zones. 

The Protocol Section of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs should also be notified of each trip 
outside the territory of Pest County. The noti- 
fication should be made 24 hours before the trip 
using the attached forms. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs takes this oc- 
casion to renew to the Diplomatic Missions ac- 
credited to Budapest, the assurance of its high 
consideration. 
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Import Quota and Fees on 
Shelled Almonds Continued 


White House press release dated September 29, 


The President on September 29 issued a procla. 
mation, under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad. 
justment Act, continuing the current import lim 
tations and fees on shelled and prepared almonds 
for the period October 1, 1953, to September 30, 
1954. These limitations and fees represent the 


unanimous findings and recommendation of the | 


U. S. Tariff Commission. They were found nee- 
essary in order to keep the level of the imports 
from interfering with the objective of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s marketing agreement and 
order on almonds. 

The President also approved the Commission's 
finding that present conditions do not warrant the 
continuation of an import quota on shelled fil- 
berts. Consequently the quota established for the 
rb Sued ending September 30, 1953, will become 
ineffective after that date. 

Likewise the President concurred with the Tar- 
iff Commission’s conclusion that the facts do not 
warrant the imposition of restrictions on walnuts, 
brazil nuts, cashews, or unshelled almonds. 

The proclamation imposes a fee of 5 cents per 
pound on shelled almonds and blanched, roasted, 
or otherwise prepared or preserved almonds (not 
including almond paste) imported for consump- 
tion, or withdrawn from warehouses where stored 
as a result of importation, during the 12-month 
period beginning October 1, 1953, until an aggre- 
gate quantity of 7 million pounds have been s0 
entered or withdrawn, and a fee of 10 cents per 
pound on such almonds entered or withdrawn for 
consumption during this 12-month period in excess 
of an aggregate quantity of 7 million pounds. The 
fees are in addition to any other duties imposed on 
the importation of such almonds. 

The report of the Tariff Commission is its fourth 
report on the edible tree nut marketing situation 
since the investigation was initiated in 1950. In 
its report the Tariff Commission recommended 
that the proclamation apply both to the coming 
year and to subsequent years. However, the Presi- 
dent restricted the application of the proclamation 
to the period October 1, 1953, to September 30, 
1954.7 


Text of Proclamation 30342 
ImpPoOsING ImporT FEES ON SHELLED AND PREPARED ALMONDS 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as added by section 31 of the act of 
August 24, 1985, 49 Stat. 778, reenacted by section 1 
of the act of June 3, 1937, 50 Stat. 246, and amended 


* Copies of the report may be obtained from the Tariff 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
218 Fed. Reg. 6345. 
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by section 3 of the act of July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 1248, 
and section 8 of the act of June 28, 1950, 64 Stat. 261 
(7 U. 8. C. 624), on April 13, 1950, the President caused 
the United States Tariff Commission to make an investiga- 
tion to determine whether almonds, filverts, walnuts, 
Brazil nuts, or cashews are being or are practically cer- 
tain to be imported into the United States under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to render or tend 
to render ineffective, or materially interfere with, certain 
nrograms undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to almonds, pecans, filberts, or walnuts, or 
to reduce substantially the amount of any product proc- 
essed in the United States for almonds, pecans, filberts, 
or walnuts with respect to which any such program is 
being undertaken ; and 

2. WHEREAS the said Commission instituted such an 
investigation on April 13, 1950, which it has been conduct- 
ing since that date on a continuing basis and in the course 
of which it has from time to time reported to the Presi- 
dent regarding the need for the imposition of restrictions 
pursuant to the said section 22 in order to prevent 
imports of almonds, filberts, walnuts, Brazil nuts, or 
cashews from rendering ineffective, or materially inter- 
fering with, the said programs, or from reducing sub- 
stantially the amount of any product processed in the 
United States from almonds, pecans, filberts, or walnuts 
with respect to which any such program is being under- 
taken ; and 

8. WHEREAS import fees on shelled almonds and 
blanched, roasted, or otherwise prepared or preserved 
almonds (not including almond paste) imposed pursuant 
to the President’s proclamation of September 27, 1952 
(Proclamation 2991; 17 F. R. 8645),® which proclamation 
was issued under the authority of the said section 22, 
will cease to apply to such articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption after September 30, 
1953; and 

4, WHeEREas further in the course of the said investiga- 
tion, on September 21, 1953, the said Commission reported 
to me its findings regarding the need for import restric- 
tions under the said section 22 on almonds, filberts, wal- 
= Brazil nuts, and cashews after September 30, 1953 ; 
an 

5. WHEREAS, on the basis of such report of September 
21, 1953, I find that shelled almonds, and blanched, 
roasted, or otherwise prepared or preserved almonds 
(not including almond paste) are practically certain to 
be imported into the United States during the period 
October 1, 1953 to September 30, 1954, both dates inclusive, 
under such conditions and in such quantities as to render 
or tend to render ineffective, or materially interfere with 
the program undertaken by the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to almonds pursuant to the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, which 
program will be in operation during such period; and 

6. WHerEAs I find and declare that the imposition of 
the import fees hereinafter proclaimed is shown by such 
investigation of the Commission to be necessary in order 
that the entry of almonds described in the fifth recital 
of this proclamation will not render or tend to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with, the said program 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States of America, acting under and by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the said section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do hereby 
proclaim that a fee of 5 cents per pound, but not more 
than 50 per centum ad valorem, shall be imposed upon 
shelled almonds and blanched, roasted, or otherwise pre- 


peeeneememneeeemeet 


*BuLLeTIN of Oct. 18, 1952, p. 569. 
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pared or preserved almonds (not including almond paste) 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
during the period October 1, 1953 to September 30, 1954, 
both dates inclusive, until an aggregate quantity of 
7,000,000 pounds of such almonds have been so entered, 
or withdrawn, during such period, and a fee of 10 cents 
per pound, but not more than 50 per centum ad valorem, 
shall be imposed upon such almonds entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption during such 
period in excess of an aggregate quantity of 7,000,000 
pounds. The said fees shall be in addition to any other 
duties imposed on the importation of such almonds. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affix 


ed. 
Done at the City of Washington this 29th day of Sep- 
tember in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-eighth. 


JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State. 


[SEAL] 


Letters of Credence 


Brazil 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Brazil, 
Joao Carlos Muniz, presented his credentials to the 
President on October 20. For the text of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the text of the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 575 of 
October 20. 


Dominican Republic 


The newly appointed Ambassador of the Domin- 
ican Republic, Don Manuel de Moya Alonzo, pre- 
sented his credentials to the President on October 
24. For the text of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and the text of the President’s reply, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 590 of October 24. 


Indonesia 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Indonesia, 
Moekarto Notowidigdo, presented his credentials 
to the President on October 24. For the text of 
the Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 593 of October 24. 





Correction 

BuLLETIN of October 12, 1953, page 481, .first 
column: the twelfth line should read “a half billion 
dollars of private debts... .” 












































INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings‘ 
Adjourned During October 1953 


Horticultural Congress and Exposition . . 

Irv International Radio Consultative Committee: 7th h Plenary Session . 

“Conquest of the Desert” Exhibition... . . . 

Gatt 8th Session of the Contracting Parties . 

6th International Congress of Criminal Law . . 

Consultative Committee on Economic Development i in South and South- 
east Asia (‘‘Colombo Plan’’). 

International Council for Exploration of the Sea: 41st Statutory 
Meeting. 

Ino Asian Advisory Committee: 5th Session . 

Joint Fao/Ecr Timber Committee . . 

Paso Executive Committee: 20th Meeting 

International Meeting on Sulphur 

Ito Asian Maritime Conference . . ; 

U. N. Ecare Subcommittee on Electric Power: 3d Session . 

U. N. Ecars Railway Subcommittee: 2d Session ; 

Wwno Executive Committee: 4th Session . . 

Nato Planning Board for Ocean Shipping: 5th Session. . 

Unesco Regional Study and Information Seminar for Youth Leaders 
of South and East Asia. 

1st International Communications Conference. 

lst International Congress of Engineers 

Icem Meeting of Finance Subcommittee -" 

42d Conference of the Interparliamentary Union. . 

ro Session of Directing Council and 5th Regional Committee of 

] HO. 

Orrc Conference on European Inland Transport 

Ice 6th Session of the Committee . 

Rubber Study Group, Special Meeting of Management Committee . 

South Pacific Commission: 12th Session . 

International Conference of Representatives of National Committees 
on Vital and Health Statistics. 

ty artite Meeting of Foreign Ministers (France, U. K., U. 8S.) 
oint Fao/Wuo Latin American Nutrition Conference . 

Tatateational Wheat Council: Resumed 13th Session; 14th Session . 

Paso Executive Committee: 21st nee FEISS ie wot td sinus geaih ae 

Pan American Highway Congress: Ist Meeting of Technical Com- 
mittee on Financing the Pan American Highway. 


In Session as of October 31, 1953 


UN General Assembly: Eighth Session .........26-+-eee-8 

Ito Building, Civil Engineering & Public ‘Works Committee: 4th Ses- 
sion. 

UN Permanent Central Opium Board: 63d Session . . 

UN 10th Joint Session of Permanent Central Opium Board & Narcotic 
Drugs Supervisory Bod 

Imco Meeting of Nations Which Have Ratified the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization Convention. 

UN Technical Assistance Committee Working Party ........ 





1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Oct. 21, 1953. Asterisks indicate 
Following is a list of abbreviations: Irv—International Telecommunication Union; Garr—General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; ILo—International Labor Organization; Fao—Food and Agriculture Organization; 
Ecre—Economic Commission for Europe; Paso—Pan American Sanitary Organization; U.N.—United Nations; Ecars— 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; Wmo—World Meteorolo 
Treaty Organization; Unesco—United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
mental Committee for European Migration; Ozec—Org anization for European Economic Cooperation; Wuo— World 
Icsu—International Council of Scientific Unions; 


tentative dates. 


Health Organization; 
Consultative Organization. 
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Hamburg . 
London 
Jerusalem 
Geneva 
Rome .. 
New Delhi 


Copenhagen 


ag prada ; 
Rome .. 
Washington . 
Paris. . 

N uwara-Bliya « 
Bangkok . . 
Paris . 

Geneva. 
London. 

Tokyo . 


Genoa . 
Rome 
Venice . : 
Washington . 
Washington . 


Brussels 
Venice . 
London. 
Nouméa 
London. 


London. 
Caracas 
Madrid. . . 
Washington . 
Mexico City 


New York 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


London 
New York 
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Apr. 30—Oct. 11 
Sept. 3—-Oct. 7 
Sept. 22—Oct. 14 
Sept. 17—Oct. 24 
Sept. 27—Oct. 3 
Sept. 28-Oct. 19 


Sept. 28—Oct. 6 


Oct. 2-3 
Oct. 5-10 
Oct. 5-7 
Oct. 5-9 
Oct. 5-15 
Oct. 5-10 


Oct. 16 and 19 
Oct. 26-30* 


Sept. 15- 
Oct. 26—- 


Oct. 26- 
Oct. 26- 


Oct. 27- 
Oct. 30— 


ical Organization; Nato—North Atlanti¢ 
ultural Organization; Icem—Intergovern- 


and I mco—lIntergovernmental Maritime 
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Scheduled November 1, 1953-January 31, 1954 





International Cotton Advisory Committee: 2d Session of the 12th Washington. ..... Nov. 2- 
Plenary Meeting. 

Joint Fao/Wuo Technical Committee on Dietary Requirements (Protein Jamaica ....... Nov.2- 
Malnutrition). 

Ist as Oatna Congress of Tribunals of Accounts (General Account- Habana ....... Nov.2- 
ing ces). : 

Wao Ist Session of Commission for Agricultural Meteorology. . | ee a ee ere peek 

Icsu Joint Commission on Radio-Meteorology .... . >» ae Austin (Texas) .... Nov. ® 

U. N. 4th Conference on Technical Assistance ....... deve New York ...... Nov. 12- 

Fao Committee on Commodity Problems: 22d Session .... . Sino: PO Rs elev alis . . Nov. 13- 

Symposium on Physical and Biological Oceanography (In conjunction Quezon City ..... Nov. 16- 
with 8th Pacific Science Congress). 

8th Pacific Science Congress. .......+2.242e+8- Manila. ....... Nov. 16 

U. N. Reconvening of Intergovernmental Tin Conference . Geneva. joee6:- oii «owl ier 

EET GOUIEIIRCOD, sk fe ot ah om, btutnee © © ie 4 site AE ORT & nace «Emi pdy ei) es ee 

Fao Committee on Relations with International Organizations. . .. Rome... . , . Nov. 17- 


Icao African-Indian Ocean Regional Air Navigation Meeting: 2d Session . 


Santa Cruz de Tenerife . Nov. 17- 


Fao 18th Session of the Council... .......4... Rome. . . wire }ownr News 
Ito Governing Body (and its Committees): 123d Session. . . . . Geneva. ....... Nov. 18 
Wao Commission for Bibliography and Publications: 1st Session . er rar. 
Fao Annual Conference: 7th Session .... . EVO re oe 5 es eee. ee ee es ee eee 
Ito Coal Mines Committee: 5th Session. ....... Diisseldorf ...... Nov. 30- 
Caribbean Commission: 17th Meeting. ...... ie + Switsiew: > 12 I.) s20 lou. Sy ceny ae 
World Coffee Congress and International Coffee Culture Exposition . . Curitiba ....... Dee.1l- 
Nato Ministerial Meeting of the North Atlantic Council. . .. . ie. ation: SS 
8d International Conference on Low Temperature Physics. ..... MOU. Ache, ss | ee 
lst Meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission . United States... . . Dec. or Jan. 
U. N. Subcommission for Prevention of Discrimination and Protection New York ...... Jan. 4 
of Minorities. 
Wuo Executive Board and Committee on Administration and Finance. Geneva ....... Jan. 12- 
Fao Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 5th Session .......... Bangkok. ...... dJan.22- 
Wo Ist Session of the Regional Association for the Southwest Pacific. Melbourne . .. Jan 
U. N. Trusteeship Council: 13th Session ..... ie « © eyes . . New York Jan.— 





Admission of New Members to the United Nations 


Statements by James F. Byrnes 


U. S. Representative to the General Assembly? 


CHARTER REQUIREMENTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 5 


Membership in the United Nations is not open to 
all states. By the language of article 4 of the 
charter, MB: Be is specifically restricted to 
peace-loving states which accept the obligations contained 
in the present Charter and, in the judgment of the Organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out these obligations. 

Nineteen applications are presently pending. 
Of these, 14 applicant states have been judged by 
the great majority of United Nations Members to 
be fully qualified to take their place among us. 
Their applications have been approved by large 
majorities in the General Assembly. In the Se- 
curity Council equally impressive majorities have 
consistently voted for their admission. 

These 14 states represent a goodly segment 
of our world. They are scattered through 
Europe, Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. They 

ave varying governmental structures. They are 
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made up of peoples of many different faiths and 
cultural backgrounds. Included in their number 
are old established states whose peoples have con- 
tributed much to our civilization. Others are 
newly independent states but with ancient cul- 
tures, stretching back into the dawn of history. 

Let me name these 14 states—Italy, Japan, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Austria, Finland, the Republic of 
Korea, Ceylon, Libya, Nepal, the Kingdom of Jor- 
dan, Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. 

In a statement heard by the Committee last 
week, five of these countries, Japan, the Republic 
of Korea, Laos, Cambodia, and Viet-Nam, were 
passed over in silence, as if they had not applied 
for membership. 

To name these 14 states makes an impressive 
list. These countries are entitled to a place at 
our council tables, to a voice in our debates and 
decisions. 





1Made on Oct. 5 and Oct. 13 in the Ad Hoc Political 
Committee. 
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Our Organization will never speak with full 
authority until it speaks for all peace-loving na- 
tions. We need these nations and these peoples 
just as they need us. We need their wisdom and 
their strength. We are incomplete until they are 
added to the United Nations. 

The effort to bring these states into the United 
Nations dates back to 1946 when the Security 
Council first considered the applications of Jor- 
dan, Portugal, and Ireland. Tn the years that 
have followed, other names have been added to the 
list, but our doors still remain closed. 

We should keep the record straight. These 
states have been barred from U.N. membership 
solely and entirely by the one vote of the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council. 

The Soviet Union does not maintain that all of 
these states lack the qualifications required by the 
charter. On the contrary, it has included nine of 
them in its “package” proposal. We must assume 
the Soviet Union would not declare its willingness 
to vote for these nine, along with others, unless it 
believed these states qualified. 

If the Soviet Union will now vote to recommend 
these nine states they will become members at this 
session. But the Soviet Union has made its ap- 
proval of even these nine applications dependent 
upon a deal. It insists that the United Nations 
make a trade. We must abandon principle, dis- 
regard article 4 of the charter, and accept five 
Soviet-sponsored candidates if even these nine are 
to be admitted. 

The five Soviet-sponsored candidates, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic, have been rejected in the Se- 
curity Council because they have failed to demon- 
strate that they qualify under article 4. 

We do know that while their applications were 
pending, these states gave moral and political sup- 
port to the forces designated by the United Na- 
tions as aggressors. 

Article 2, paragraph 5 of the charter provides 
that: 

All Members shall give the United Nations every as- 
sistance in any action it takes in accordance with the 
present Charter, and shall refrain from giving assistance 
to any state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

Can we say that had these applicants been mem- 
bers of the United Nations during the hostilities 
in Korea they would have complied with either 
of these obligations? 

Several of these applicants were guilty of fos- 
tering aggression against Greece, supporting a 
minority in rebellion against the legally consti- 
tuted Greek Government. They have refused to 
cooperate in repatriating the abducted Greek 
children. They have mistreated foreign diplo- 
mats and imprisoned foreign citizens on false 
charges. 

As for the Mongolian Peoples Republic, we 
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have yet to be shown that this is in truth a 
an independent state, “able and willing” to carry 
out the obligations of United Nations member. 


ship. 

. the case of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumani 
their governments have Waregurded and viola 
important provisions of the peace treaties made 
with those states. 

Mr. Chairman, at the end of World War II, I 
was intimately concerned with the drafting of 
these treaties. 

The treaties were not harsh. My Government 
did not wish them to be. It is our opinion thata 
treaty of peace drafted in a spirit of vengeance is 
more apt to breed war than peace. In the ie 
relations between these states and my country ha 
been friendly. Our peoples shared many ties of 
blood and culture. We wished to welcome them 
back into the community of free nations and free 
peoples. 

And, let me add here, with the ‘‘“-* of those 
countries we still have no quarrel. The old ties 
are not forgotten, and it is our hope that, someday 
they will be renewed. 

We are not concerned here, as some have sug- 

ested, with the internal structure, policies, or 
ideology of any of the five Soviet-sponsored can- 
didates for membership. Our concern is whether 
they are states that are peace-loving and able and 
willing to fulfill charter obligations. The Se- 
curity Council has found them wanting by that 
standard. 

That action was not, of course, irrevocable. It 
did not permanently bar these candidates from 
the United Nations. Governments have changed. 
Governments will change. Mr. Chairman, my 
Government is not unaware of the gestures made 
by some of these applicants. But they have yet 
to give real evidence that they are willing, and 
able, to meet the requirements of the charter. 

The Soviet Union, however, insists that we ig- 
nore the record and the charter and admit these 
candidates. That is the price they demand for 
the admission of nine qualified states. 

But we cannot engage in bargaining where the 
question is one of principle. Heretofore we have 
objected to the admission of these five applicants 
on the ground that they are not peace-loving, as 
required by the charter. If under any package 
deal we now agree to admit them, by implication 
we are saying they have become “peace-loving” 
states. We cannot say that. 

If we cannot say it, then we are saying we are 
willing to sacrifice principle for a price. The 
United States Government is unwilling to do that. 

We are anxious to see the 14 qualified peace-lov- 
ing states admitted but we deem it far more im- 
portant for the welfare of those states and all 
other states that this organization should maintain 
its integrity as an agency for the preservation of 


peace. 
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Since 1946 the General Assembly has viewed 
with increasing concern the deadlock in the Se- 
curity Council. Patiently and persistently the 
Assembly has tried to find a solution which would 
not sacrifice clearly defined principles. 

In 1947 the Assembly asked the International 
Court of Justice for an opinion as to whether a 
member might condition its approval of one ap- 
plicant on the admission of another. 

The Court gave its opinion in 1948. The answer 
was “no”. Article 4 could not be disregarded. It 
states the sole qualifications for membership in 
the United Nations. 

The General Assembly continued its efforts. 
Resolutions of approval on each of the 14 appli- 
cants have been adopted and referred to the Se- 
curity Council. The Council was urged to re- 
examine those applications in accordance with the 
ruling of the Court and article 4. 

The Soviet Union, however, remained adamant. 
It insisted we should accept the deal it had pro- 
posed or no state would be admitted. 

Last — the General Assembly took a further 
step. Upon the initiative of several of the Latin 
American representatives and in the hope of break- 
ing the deadlock, a Special Committee on New 

embers was established to study and explore the 
problem. 

The Committee reported to this Assembly.? 
That it reached no positive agreement on a jo - 
tion was in no way surprising in light of the dif- 
ficulties of the task assigned it. The report 
presents an excellent analysis of the problem and 
a clear statement of the views of members. 

A number of our members, however, feel that we 
cannot leave the problem in this state. The dis- 
tinguished representative of Peru, Ambassador 
Belatinde, with admirable perseverance and de- 
termination, has developed an idea which is 
Incorporated in the resolution he has presented 
to our Committee.* 

My Government will support the Peruvian pro- 
posal. We do not now see the way to an accept- 
able solution in light of the attitude of the Soviet 
world; however, we do want to leave the door 
open. 

The Committee proposed in the Peruvian reso- 
lution could serve as a liaison with members of 
the Security Council. As stated by the distin- 
guished delegate of Peru in his eloquent address, 
it would have no authority to negotiate a package 
deal. But it could ascertain whether the Soviet 
Government intends to put in actual practice the 
80-called policy of peace it has been preaching and 
agree to admit the states it has recognized as 
peace-loving and yet has kept out of the United 

ations, : 





LUN. doc. A/2400. 

U.N. doc. A/AC.72/L. 1. The resolution, as amended, 
was adopted unanimously by the Committee on Oct. 15 
and by the General Assembly on Oct. 23. 
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In any event, the establishment of this Commit- 
tee will let these 14 states know that a majority 
of the General Assembly still want them in the 
United Nations and will exhaust every effort to 
secure their admission consistent with the charter. 

While these efforts continue, we should bear in 
mind, as we look ahead to the future, the prospect 
of a charter review conference as envisaged in 
article 109. Every proposed amendment should 
receive most careful consideration. If, by the 
time such a conference is held, a solution of the 
membership problem has not been found, there 
will be proposals to deal with it by an amendment 
of the charter. In the interim, we should study 
the possibilities which a review conference may 
offer. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interests of the many 
qualified applicant states and of the United Na- 
tions, my Government ardently desires an end, 
and an early end, of the deadlock. The key is in 
the hands of the Soviet world. We are most 
eager, when a solution is found, to welcome all 
qualified applicant states to full membership. 
Their place is ready for them. It will be a most 
happy day for all of us when they can take that 
place. 


THE SOVIET “PACKAGE” PROPOSAL 
U.S. delegation press release dated October 13 


Having observed the limited appeal of his pack- 
age of 14,‘ the Soviet representative has made the 
package smaller. He offers us a package of 5.° 

This new package is allegedly based on provi- 
sions of the Potsdam agreement and of the peace 
treaties with the ex-enemy states. These provi- 
sions, it is claimed, obligate all signatories to sup- 
port the applications of the ex-enemy states for 
membership in the United Nations. 5 

This is an old story which the various Soviet 
representatives repeated at various times despite 
the repeated rebuttals by the other signatories. 

The Soviet representative failed to read the full 
text of the peace treaty provisions. 

I shall read the relevant clause in the treaty with 

Bulgaria: 
Whereas the Allied and Associated Powers and Bulgaria 
are desirous of concluding a treaty of peace, which, con- 
forming to the principles of justice, will settle questions 
still outstanding as a result of the events hereinbefore re- 
cited and form the basis of friendly relations between 
them, thereby enabling the Allied and Associated Powers 
to support Bulgaria’s application to become a member of 
the United Nations and also to adhere to any Convention 
concluded under the auspices of the United Nations; 


*U.N. doc. A/AC. 72/L. 2. 

5U.N. doc. A/AC. 72/L. 5. The five countries included 
in the draft are Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Finland, 
and Italy. 
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This provision stemming from a comparable 
clause in the Potsdam agreement obviously does 
not create an obligation that any signatory will 
unconditionally support applications for member- 
ship of the treaty states. This provision says that 
only when the treaties come into force will the 
Allied and Associated Powers be in a position to 
support these applications assuming, of course, 
that the applicants meet the charter qualifications. 

In the very nature of things, the treaties could 
not modify our charter obligations. “To enable” 
is a permissive verb; it authorizes support but it 
does not create obligation to support. 

To hold otherwise would be giving these ex- 
enemy states in the last war a blank check to be- 
have as nonpeace-loving states and still be sup- 
ported for membership in the U.N. regardless of 
article 4. 

The Soviet representative is not sincere in his 
argument. The Soviets signed the treaty with 
Italy. For years Italy has been an applicant and 
for years the Soviet representative on the Security 
Council has vetoed Italy’s admission. My Govern- 
ment believes that both Italy and Finland meet the 
charter qualifications and should be admitted on 
their own merit. 

The peace treaties with Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Hungary were concluded on the assumption that 
they would “form the basis of friendly relations” 
with the signatories and thus enable the latter to 
support membership applications of the ex-enemy 
states. 

There was nothing wrong with this provision of 
the treaties. The difficulties have arisen from the 
subsequent violation by these states of the treaties. 
In my statement during our debate I referred to 
the flagrant violations of the very same treaties by 
the Governments of Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hun- 
gary. These ex-enemy states also flouted the rec- 
ommendations of this Assembly with respect to 
the violations of their peace-treaty obligations and 
disregarded the Advisory Opinion of the Inter- 
national Court on their peaceful settlement obliga- 
tions under these same treaties. By their policies 
the three Governments not only prevented the de- 
velopment of friendly relations with the United 
Nations; in fact, their conduct has not been that 
of peace-loving states willing and able to abide by 
charter obligations. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, the United States cannot 
support their applications in the absence of a real 
change in their policies. 

I am not as pessimistic as Mr. Malik appears to 
be as to the prospects for such a change. In our 
view it is more than “wishful thinking” to believe 
that perhaps in the not too distant future the 
governments of these states will assert their real 
independence. When they begin to respect the 
rights and interests of their own people they will 
come to respect the rights and interests of other 
nations. They will become peace loving. 
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Reference was made here to proceedings in the 
Security Council in August 1946. At that time, 
more than 7 years ago, the United States in an 
effort to obtain an agreement proposed the ad- 
mission of eight applicants, including Albania 
and the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

We then expressed our “misgivings” concerning 
the eligibility of these two applicants. These mis- 
givings were shared by a number of other members 
of the Security Council. We made the proposal 
with the general desire to give these two appli- 
cants the benefit of every doubt which appeared 
justified at the end of the war. 

The Soviet representative, Mr. Gromyko, re 
jected this proposal with the following words: 

I cannot agree that we should adopt resolutions with 
the wholesale admission to the organization of all cou 
tries who have applied for membership. Countries can- 
not be regarded as things, and dealt with in accordance 
with a standard measure. When we discuss the question 
of admission to the organization, we are bound to discuss 
each concrete application separately, taking into con- 


sideration all the facts and circumstances relating to the 
application in question. 


Times have really changed, Mr. Chairman. 

After this rejection by the Soviet Government 
the United States withdrew its proposal. 

The position the Soviet Union has adopted on 
the membership issue in the following years has 
no similarity to the United States proposal of 1946. 

In 1946 the United States disregarded its own 
misgivings with respect to two applicants in the 
hope that the remaining six which were supported 
by most Security Council members could enter this 
organization. Under that'plan all the then pend- 
ing applications would have been approved after 
individual consideration. 

What the Soviet Union has been urging in its 
package deal proposals is just the opposite. The 
Soviet Union has been blocking the admission of 
the applicants approved by large majorities in the 
Assembly and in the Security Council by making 
their admission illegally conditioned on the ap- 
proval of five applicants which have not received 
majority support either in the Security Council or 
in the General Assembly. 

In 1948 the International Court of Justice 
clearly held this attitude illegal and contrary to 
the charter. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviet proposals are not 


genuine efforts toward universality. These pro- | 


posals group together only partial lists of candi- 
dates whose applications are presently pending. 
They include some of the present applicants and 
exclude others on the basis of no stated standards. 
We have heard what the Soviet representative said 
yesterday about the applications of Japan, the 
Republic of Korea, Cambodia, Laos, and Viet 
Nam. My delegation was particularly shocked by 
the cynical attack on the valiant Republic of 
Korea, in whose defense so many U.N. soldiers 
have lost their lives. Ifthe bargain is closed and 
if all the applicants in whom the Soviet Union has 
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expressed an interest should now be admitted, 
what would induce the Soviet Union in the future 
not to veto the admission of the five States omitted 
from its proposals and of other States which might 


apply! 

Ithough we are deeply sympathetic with the 
rinciple of universality, we favor universality 
sed on the charter rather than on “deals.” 

There is another reason, Mr. Chairman, for op- 
position to the two Soviet proposals. 

The Peruvian resolution provides for a Good 

Offices Committee to consult with the members of 
the Security Council. This committee is charged 
with the task of exploring the possibilities for a 
solution in accordance with article 4. We should 
not curtail the freedom of the committee by 
prejudging its work. The adoption of either of the 
two Soviet proposals would create confusion as to 
the committee’s authority. Would that authority 
be confined to the applicants mentioned in one of 
the two Soviet’s proposals or would it be confined 
to the applicants not mentioned in those pro- 
posals ? 
_ We should not hamper the committee by endors- 
ing an approach which is not only inconsistent 
with article 4 but which has been emphatically re- 
jected by four of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council whose concurrence is re- 
quired for an understanding. 

If the Soviet Union really desires to contribute 
to the alleviation of international tension it will 
genuinely cooperate with the committee and adjust 
its position to the requirements of the charter. 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation will vote against 
the two Soviet draft resolutions. 


Inclusion of Trieste on 
Security Council Agenda 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.’ 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations! 


U.S./U.N. press release dated October 15 


_I should like to say a few words on the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the agenda. The decision 
reached by the United States and the United 
Kingdom concerning Trieste? is a good-faith, 
honest attempt to increase stability in a very im- 
portant part of Europe and to lead to a lasting 
solution of a most vexing problem. It was reached 
after most careful and deliberate thought. 

It is as plain as anything can be that the pro- 
posal by the Soviet Union * to discuss this matter in 
the Security Council is not a serious plan but, as 
unhappily is so often the case, is but another 





, Made in the Security Council on Oct. 15. 
, BULLETIN of Oct. 19, 1953, p. 529. 
U.N. doe. $/3105. 
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propaganda device introduced for the purpose 
of making as much trouble as possible. 

The first part of the Soviet proposal before us 
says that, because of the American and British 
action, the Trieste region has been converted into 
a foreign military base. If this were true—and, 
of course, it isn’t—why didn’t the Soviet Union 
object in 1947 when the American and British 
troops were asked to remain ? 

In the second part of the Soviet proposal, it 
is contended that the decision just announced b 
the United Kingdom and the United States “is 
creating a threat to peace.” In other words, in 
one place the Soviet proposal says that the pres- 
ence of our troops is a threat to peace and imme- 
diately thereafter they say that the withdrawal 
of our troops is a threat to the peace. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what kind of shenanigans is that? 

The Soviet proposal then dusts off coacepts 
which were intelligent and constructive at the 
time they were sane but which, of course, have 
long since become obsolete. 

Maybe this talk of withdrawing troops makes 
the representative of the Soviet Union nervous. 

The Soviet proposal to discuss this matter in 

the Council is sn merase quite on a par with 
the statements which the representative of the 
Soviet Union has made all through the summer 
and autumn—statements which offer an interest- 
ing contrast with the attitude which has been 
publicly expressed on several occasions by Mr. 
Malenkov. Listen to these words uttered from 
Moscow in August: 
We firmly maintain that at the present moment there is 
no disputable or outstanding issue that could not be 
settled in a peaceful way on the basis of mutual agree- 
ment between the countries concerned. This refers also 
to those issues under dispute between the U.S.A. and the 
USSR. We stood and stand for a peaceful co-existence 
of two systems. 

The man who said these words was Mr. 
Malenkov. 

Contrast these words of the Soviet Premier with 
the following words which also have been recently 
uttered: “the aggressive North Atlantic bloc”; 
“Fascist organizations” on the free-world side 
which “flex their muscles”; Secretary of State 
Dulles is depicted as the author of “the criminal 
plans of the enemies of peace”; the armistice in 
Korea, we are told, foiled “the forces of aggression 
and international adventure”, meaning, of course, 
the nations which fought in Korea for the cause 
of the United Nations. 

The man who said these words was Mr. Vyshin- 
sky. 
And today comes this resolution which is a mere 
debating trick on a par with his other statements. 

Mr. President, we of the United States are in- 
curably optimistic about the achievement of world 
peace. We hope that Mr. Vyshinsky’s remarks 
will steadily draw near to the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Malenkov, which we have just quoted. We 
will not, therefore, oppose inclusion of this item on 
the agenda. 
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Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the U.N.‘ 


It is hardly necessary to say that no government 
could be more interested in obtaining peace for 
this troubled area of Trieste than the United States 
Government. If we for one moment believed that 
discussion in this Council at this time would fur- 
ther that objective, we would be the last to agree 
to a postponement. But the facts are quite op- 
posite, as has been so aptly pointed out by the 
representative of Colombia, supported by the 
representative of the United Kingdom. 

cgmeg,3 for my own Government, I would 
point out that such a request for postponement is 
indicative of optimism rather than pessimism, a 
feeling of hope that these new beginnings which 
have been mentioned spell out a possibility of 
success for the future. Mr. President, if my Gov- 
ernment were inclined to pessimism or defeatism, 
the frustrations of the past years—many of them 
directly attributable to the honorable representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union—would indeed have 
brought us to a low state of discouragement. But 
such is not the case and will not be the case. 

Both here in the United Nations, and, in regard 
to Trieste, in other parts of the world, important 
conversations are taking place and we are anxious 
to see that nothing be done here which would in- 
terfere with developments and with the progress 
that we all so strongly hope for. 

My Government strongly urges, therefore, the 
adoption of the motion for postponement.® 


U.S. Attitude Toward 
Moroccan Self-Government 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ° 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 13 


The aspirations of peoples who are not now 
independent toward self-government always 
evoke sympathy and support from Americans, 
Our birth as a nation in 1776 and the consolida- 
tion of our union, and the abolition of slavery 
under the leadership of Abraham Lincoln as a 
result of the war of 1861-1865, are actions, which 
speak more loudly than words ever can, of our 
understanding of those who seek self-government 
and individual freedom. 


*Made in the Security Council on Oct. 20 (U.S./U.N. 
press release). 

*The Colombian proposal for postponement of discus- 
sion on Trieste until Nov. 4 was adopted on Oct. 20 by a 
vote of 9-1 (U.S.S.R.)-1 (Lebanon). 

*Made on Oct. 13 in Committee I (Political and 
Security). 
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This truth is basic, in spite of the fact that we 
have already said we do not consider the matter 
before us as one which endangers the maintenance 
of international peace and security. Nor do we 
consider that this body is equipped to act as a 
court, to adjudicate the various claims which have 
been made by various parties concerning events 
in Morocco. What we can do here, however, is ex- 
press the hope that France and Morocco will move 
continually closer together in achieving self- 
government for the people of Morocco. 

We noted with interest and encouragement the 
statement by Maurice Schumann in which he de- 
scribed in the following terms the additional re- 
forms in Morocco which France proposes: “The 
institution of elected representative assemblies at 
all levels in public life; a statute of the judiciary 
that assures the independence of judges; a proce- 
dure in penal cases that strictly guarantees the 
protection of the rights of the individual; legal 
poveenene that give the workers not only de facto, 

ut also de jure, the benefit of labor union 
freedom.” 

These words are particularly encouraging when 


added to Mr. Schumann’s other statement that 


“it must be clearly acknowledged once and for 
all that we recognize our own special responsi- 
bilities, that we agree with the United Nations 
organization on the nature and scope of these re- 
sponsibilities, but that, for that very reason, we 
cannot agree to share them.” We therefore look 
for the day when these hopes and aspirations will 
become actual realities, 

Such are the sentiments which will guide us in 
this debate. May nothing that we do here pro- 
mote disorder or confusion in Morocco. May our 
action here promote an atmosphere in which 
France and Morocco will move continually closer 
to effectuating self-government for the people of 
Morocco. 


United States Commends 
U.N. Report on Refugees 


Statement by Charles W. Mayo 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 15 


On behalf of the United States delegation, I 
should like to join the previous speakers in ex- 
pressing sincere appreciation to the High Com- 
missioner, Dr. Goedhart, for his written report’ 
and for the very moving statement which he made 


before this Committee. Dr. Goedhart, as High | 


Commissioner, has emerged as one of the ablest 


1 Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) on Oct. 15. 
* U.N. doc. A/2394. 
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and most devoted servants of the United Nations. 
He is a man of courage, intelligence, imagination 
and, most important, of conscience—the kind o 

man without whom the United Nations could not 
succeed. There are hundreds of thousands of refu- 
gees who, directly or indirectly, owe Dr. Goedhart 
a personal debt of thanks for the protection and 
assistance received from his Office—that office 
which encourages, assists, and coordinates govern- 
mental organizations to safeguard the basic rights 
of these tragic victims of war and revolution. 

In addition to commending and thanking the 
High Commissioner for all that he personally has 
done to better the lives of the refugees, we should 
also commend and thank the leaders of the many 
nongovernmental organizations who have worked 
so closely with the High Commissioner in this im- 
portant enterprise. The task of the High Com- 
missioner of giving protection to refugees can be 
fulfilled only if he has the cooperation of everyone 
concerned—governments, specialized agencies, 
other international organizations, and the non- 
governmental organizations. 

After hearing the chorus of praise which the 
representatives of the United Kingdom, the Neth- 
erlands, and many others rendered in honor of the 
High Commissioner yesterday, I found it rather 
difficult and unpleasant to listen to the long series 
of discords produced by the representative of the 
Soviet Union. I understand from my colleagues 
who have participated in this Committee before 
that this is one of the oldest and most-played 
phonograph records in the entire Soviet collection. 

An individual, an organization, or even a nation 
may receive constructive criticism—it should be 
recognized and accepted gracefully and grate- 
fully. But destructive, dishonest criticism—I 
have been brought up on the policy to ignore— 
or let us say reply silently by continuing to abide 
by the rules of honest effort. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to 
make a few observations here. I shall not bore 
my colleagues in the Committee by commenting 
on all of the evidently old, familiar, and absurd 
tunes which the Soviet representative played in his 

honograph record yesterday, but I should like to 

eal with one with which I have had some personal 
experience. The Soviet representative, if I heard 
him correctly, quoted an American newspaper to 
the effect that a single refugee working as a farm 
laborer receives only $70 a month and that a mar- 
ried refugee receives only $100 a month. Now it 
happens that I bm four refugees on a farm 
on which I live in Minnesota, and that I know 
of many other refugees employed on farms in my 
neighborhood. These refugees receive their food 
and lodging free of charge and, in addition, they 
tecelve more than $100 in cash per month. So far 
as I know, the refugees on our farms in Minnesota 
are quite content with their new life, despite the 
concern which the Soviet representative expressed 
about their welfare, and they would not trade their 
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new life for a return-trip ticket to a collective farm 
in Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet representative also made an interest- 
ing statement, as I understood him, about the al- 
leged profit that my Government makes from refu- 
gees who come to this country. He asserted that it 
costs $299 to resettle a refugee here, and that this 
$299 is recovered in three years MA my Government 
through income taxes. Now, r. Chairman, if 
this is true, it means that a refugee in this coun- 
try pays a Federal income tax of $100 for each of 
the first three years he is here. And that means 
that, if he is a single man with no dependents, he 
receives a gross income of $1,200 in each of those 
3 years. $1,200 a year perhaps does not sound 
very spectacular, but it compares favorably to 
the average per-capita income of about $1,100 in 
this country and is a pretty good income for a 
refugee who may have had no income at all in 
a refugee camp somewhere in Europe. If the 
refugee is on a farm, as many of them are, his in- 
come actually exceeds the national agricultural 
average of $925. $1,200 a year might look like 
quite a fortune not only to the tens of thousands 
of refugees in those camps, but also to the millions 
of persons who are condemned to forced labor in 
the concentration camps of the Soviet Union, or 
even to the average Soviet citizen who, matey, 
to the United Nations publication on National a 
Per Capita Incomes in Seventy Countries in 1949, 
receives only $308 per year. 

We have already heard a great deal in this Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, about the alleged achieve- 
ments that have been made in the Soviet Union, 
Byelorussia, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, and Po- 
land in advancing the status of women and in pro- 
moting social welfare. Perhaps I might ask the 
representatives of these countries, Mr. Chairman, 
why, if their countries have created such a “para- 
dise” on earth, thousands upon thousands of their 
fellow-countrymen risk their lives every year to 
escape from their “paradise” to become refugees 
in search of liberty in a free world? The task 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees would be much easier if these Govern- 
ments did not—through tyranny and _persecu- 
tion—drive their fellow citizens to the desperate 
gamble of trying to escape to liberty and freedom 
through the barbed-wire boundaries of slavery. 

Returning now to the report of the High Com- 
missioner, may I note that it contains much perti- 
nent material and many statements of the situation 
concerning refugees in various countries in which 
they have found asylum. The report is encourag- 
ing; it recites the numerous activities of gov- 
ernments, international agencies, and voluntary 
agencies on behalf of refugees. Present accom- 
plishments are impressive, but total needs for 
refugees are incomplete. 

The United States delegation, with all other 
delegations, wishes there no longer existed a refu- 
gee problem, that there no longer existed the 
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necessity for the Office of High Commissioner for 
Refugees. The fact remains that the problem of 
the refugees has not yet been solved and that the 
fate of these victims of war, tyranny, and oppres- 
sion still concerns the United Nations. Like my 
colleague from the United Kingdom, I am deeply 
concerned over the fate of the European refugees 
in China and of the refugees in Trieste. Obvi- 
ously, the United Nations must continue giving 
what protection and assistance it can to the refu- 
gees within the mandate of the High Commis- 
sioner. It is equally obvious that the High Com- 
missioner must be able to plan ahead for a period 
of years. For these reasons, the United States 
delegation favors this proposal, based upon the 
recommendation of the Economic and Social 
Council, that the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees be extended for 5 years. 

It would seem only proper for the General As- 
sembly to review the problem again one year be- 
fore the end of the 5-year period. This review 
at the twelfth session of the General Assembly, 
in 1957, would permit the Third Committee to ex- 
amine the refugee situation on a worldwide basis 
and to decide whether the Office of the High Com- 
missioner should be continued further and, if so, 
under what terms. The Assembly will, of course, 
continue to receive and discuss an annual report 
from the High Commissioner. 

The draft resolution, which proposes that the 
Office of the High Commissioner be continued for 
2 ag, contains all that is necessary to enable the 

igh Commissioner to carry on his work. The 
draft resolution does not otherwise alter the text 
of the Statute of the High Commissioner. I 
might point out, however, that the present text of 
the Statute is obviously out of date in several re- 
spects. For example, paragraph 4, which merely 
authorizes the establishment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee, does not take account of the present mem- 
bership and functions of that Committee. Other 
sections of the Statute might be considered some- 
what ambiguous and in need of clarification. For 
example, paragraphs 6 and 7 of the Statute, de- 
fining the categories of refugees within the man- 
date of the High Commissioner, might be some- 
what revised in order that they might conform 
exactly to the corresponding portion of the Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of Refugees. 

My delegation had considered the possibility of 
introducing some suggestions to improve these 
obsolete and ambiguous portions of the Statute. 
However, like the delegation of Israel, it has con- 
cluded that this would not be advisable, because the 
debate might take far too much time of the Com- 
mittee. The Economic and Social Council, how- 
ever, might well consider in future the possibility 


* On Oct. 20 Committee III voted 43-5 (Soviet bloc)—4 to 
continue the office for 5 years. The resolution was ap- 
proved in plenary on Oct. 23, 47-5-3. 
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of bringing the Statute up to date. A careful re- 
view of the Statute will, in any case, have to take 
pean in 1957, when the status of the Office of the 

igh Commissioner will again be discussed by the 
General Assembly. 

It is the view of the United States Government 
that the Statute is, in general, adequate for the 
continuation of the High Commissioner’s work 
for refugees. It would certainly be unwise to ex- 
pand the mandate of the High Commissioner or 
to authorize him to deal with categories of refugees 
beyond those specified in the present Statute. The 
High Commissioner, with the limited resources at 
his disposal, is already overburdened. Indeed, 
there is always a danger that he may be asked by 
interested States and organizations to undertake 
more responsibilities than he can effectively fulfill. 

The primary task of the High Commissioner is 
the protection of refugees—legal, administrative, 
and political protection. While I agree with the 
distinguished representatives of the Netherlands 
and Denmark that the High Commissioner should 
do what he can to carry out the additional respon- 
sibilities contained in his Statute, the High Com- 
missioner will always have to take care that he 
does not become too directly concerned in the fields 
of assistance and economic development. that 
might involve commitments beyond the resources 
at his command. 

After all, the finding of permanent solutions for 
the long-term problems—the problems of assimi- 
lation, economic development, and resettlement— 
is something neither the High Commissioner nor 
even the United Nations as a whole can accomplish. 
Only national governments—encouraged, ome 
and prodded by the High Commissioner—can fin 
these permanent solutions. It is up to our Govern- 
ment, all of our governments, to find these perma- 
nent solutions and, in particular, to take care of 
the refugees in our own territories. The United 
States is making a special contribution in the 
refugee field by its assistance to the movement of 
migrants from Europe and to the persons who es- 
cape from tyranny in Eastern Europe. 

Another and very important aspect of the High 
Commissioner’s work, and one which the High 
Commissioner himself has quite properly empha- 
sized, is the need for adequate coordination be- 
tween the work of his Office and the work of other 
international agencies concerned with refugees. 
The United States Government has had a long- 
standing interest in developing machinery for the 
coordination of activities in the economic and s0- 
cial fields, with a view to eliminating, so far as 
possible, any overlapping and duplication of ef- 
fort. Our delegation notes with satisfaction the 
report of the High Commissioner that his relations 
with other agencies in the refugee field are prog- 
ressing successfully. We feel confident that he 
will continue to do everything possible, in cooper- 
ation with the other agencies, to avoid any dupli- 
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cation of effort. So little money is available to all 
of the agencies concerned with refugees that none 
of it should be wasted in overlapping activities. 

Relative to the avoidance of duplication of ef- 
fort between the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees and other international organiza- 
tions operating in this field, the United States is a 
member of one of these organizations, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration, 
which, as the High Commissioner has noted, has 
enabled many thousands of refugees to move to 
new homes overseas. So far as the United States 
is concerned, its representatives in the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for European Migration, as 
well as in the Economic and Social Council and 
in the High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee, 
will do everything they can to insure that the work 
of the Intergovernmental Committee and the 
United Nations is coordinated and avoids any du- 
plication of effort. 

May I conclude by again expressing the ap- 
preciation of the United States delegation for the 
outstanding skill and devotion with which the 
High Commissioner has fulfilled his mandate and 
by expressing our confidence that the Office of the 
High Commissioner will continue to bring hope, 
through aid and protection, to the hundreds of 
thousands of refugees who still need the United 
Nations. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Pacific Science Congress 


The Department of State announced on October 13 
(press release 564) that the United States will be repre- 
sented at the Eighth Pacific Science Congress of the Pacific 
Science Association, which will convene at Manila on 
November 16, by the following delegates: 


Knowles A. Ryerson, Dean, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California, Chairman 

Frederick Eggan, Professor of Anthropology, University 
of Chicago 

W. McD. Hammon, Head, Department of Epidemiology 
and Microbiology, University of Pittsburgh, Graduate 
School of Public Health 

Rarl M. Irving, Geologist, Foreign Geological Branch, 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 

George P. Murdock, Professor of Anthropology, Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University 

Robert C. Murphy, Chairman, Department of Birds, the 
graven Museum of Natural History, New York, 


Cyril Pemberton, Head, Department of Entomology, Ha- 
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Previous congresses in this series have been held as 
follows: 


1920—Honolulu, Hawaii 

1923—Melbourne and Sydney, Australia 

1926—Tokyo, Japan 

1929—Batavia and Bandoeng, Java, Netherlands Indies 
1933—Victoria and Vancouver, Canada 

1939—Stanford and San Francisco, Calif. 
1949—Auckland and Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Commission for Agricultural Meteorology (WMO) 


The Department of State announced on October 19 
(press release 573) that the United States will be repre- 
sented at the first session of the Commission for Agricul- 
tural Meteorology of the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (WMo), which is to be held at Paris from November 
8 to 20, by the following delegation: 


Principal Delegate: 


Milton L. Blane, Synoptic Reports and Forecasts Division, 
Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce 


Delegate 


Arthur W. Johnson, Meteorological Attaché, Geneva, 
Switzerland 


Building, Civil Engineering, and 
Public Works Committee of ILO 


The Department of State announced on October 22 
(press release 584) that the United States will he repre- 
sented at the fourth session of the Building, Civil Engi- 
neering, and Public Works Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (Ito), which is to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, from October 26 to November 7, 
19538, by the following delegation: 


Government Delegates: 


Herman B. Byer, Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Department of Labor 

John C. Hazeltine, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Employer Delegates: 


Martin W. Watson, General Contractor, National Bank of 
Topeka Building, Topeka, Kans. 

Lester C. Rogers, President, Bates and Rogers Construc- 
tion Company, Chicago, Ill. 


Worker Delegates: 


Richard J. Gray, President, Building and Contracting 
Trades Department, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

William A. O’Neill, Assistant General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, United Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices, Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry, Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


The Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works 
Committee is one of eight committees that have been estab- 
lished by Io since 1945 to deal with problems in several 
industries of international significance. The other com- 
mittees are concerned with coal mines, inland transport, 
iron and steel, metal trades, textiles, petroleum, and 
chemical industries. 

In addition to making a review of recent events and 
developments in the construction industry, the Commit- 
tee will consider two special topics at its fourth session: 
“methods of facilitating the progressive application in the 
construction industry of the principle of a guaranteed 
wage” and “factors affecting productivity in the construc- 
tion industry.” The Committee may also examine the 
effect which has been given to conclusions adopted at its 
rt sessions (Brussels 1946, Rome 1949, Geneva 
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FOREIGN SERVICE 





Appointment 


Hervé J. L’Heureux was appointed on October 12 as 
Executive Director of the Office of the U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany (press release 555). Since July 
1952 Mr. L’Heureux has been serving as Supervisory 
Consul General in Germany. 


Recess Appointments 


The President on October 20 appointed Rudolf E. Schoen- 
feld to be Ambassador to Colombia. 

On October 21 the President appointed George Wads- 
worth to be Ambassador to Saudi Arabia and Minister 
to Yemen, succeeding Raymond A. Hare. He announced 
on the same date that Edward J. Sparks would continue 
as Ambassador to Bolivia and that Raymond Ames Spru- 
ance would continue as Ambassador to the Philippines. 

The President on October 23 appointed Robert C. Hill to 
be Ambassador to Costa Rica. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Reorganization of Public Affairs Area 
Department Circular No. 63 dated October 6 


1. Effective immediately the Office of Public Affairs 
(PA) and its constituent divisions, Division of Public 
Liaison (PL), Division of Public Studies (PS), Division 
of Historical Policy Research (RE) and Special Pro- 
gram and Writing Staff are abolished. The functions, 
supplies, equipment and personnel of these units are here- 
by transferred to the organizational units indicated below. 

2. The following organizational units are hereby estab- 
lished under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs (P) : 


a. Public Services Division (SEV) (Formerly PL and 
Special Program and Writing Staff) 
General Publications Branch ’* 
Speech and Special Drafting Branch 
Magazine and Feature Press Branch 
Organization Liaison Branch 
Public Correspondence Branch 
b. Public Studies Division (PS) (remains as is) 
ce. Historical Division (HD) (formerly RE) 
Policy Studies Branch 
Research Advisory Branch 
Foreign Relations Branch 
German Documents Branch 


*The Butietin, Field Reporter, and Foreign Policy 
Briefs are produced in the General Publications Branch 
of the Public Services Division. 
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8.The status of the News Division (ND) remains as out. 
lined in Department Circular No. 33, dated June 23, 1953 
In addition, the functions, supplies, equipment and per. 
sonnel of the Radio and Television Branch of the former 
Division of Public Liaison are transferred herewith to 
the News Division. 


Appointment of Officers 


Christopher H. Phillips as Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs, effective 
October 21 (press release 582). 

Robert F. Cartwright as Deputy Administrator, Bureau 
of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel, effective 
October 12 (press release 559). 

Dennis Allen Flinn as Director of the Office of Security, 
Consular Affairs, and Personnel, effective October 12 
(press release 558). 





Check List of Department ofjState Press 
Releases: October 19-24, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to October 19 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 525 of 
September 28; 551 of October 9; 555, 556, 558, and 
559 of October 12; 563 and 564 of October 13; and 
566 and 568 of October 14. 

No. Date Subject 

573 10/19 Agricultural Meteorology Group 
7574 10/20 Smith: U.S. objectives 

575 10/20 Brazilian credentials (re-write) 
1576 10/20 Morton: United Nations 

577 10/20 Dulles: U.S. responsibility 
578 10/20 Dulles: Press conference 

579 10/20 Dulles: Panmunjom meeting 
580 10/20 Mixed parole board 

7581 10/20 U.S. note on Polish tanker 

582 10/21 Phillips’ appointment 

*583 10/21 Pereira: Visit to U.S. 

584 10/22 ILo committee meeting 
10/22 Icao North Atlantic program 
586 10/22 Dulles: Nazrollah Entezam 
10/22 Murphy: U.S. role in U.N. 
588 10/23 Bubbling Well Cemetery 
10/23 Dreier: The Americas 
590 10/24 Dominican credentials (re-write) 
10/23 Visit of Greek royalty 
10/23 Dulles: U.N. Day 
593 10/24 Indonesian credentials (re-write) 
594 10/23 Dulles: Statement on Israel 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Agriculture 
Commission for Agricultural Meteorology 


Aid to Foreign Countries 
Secretary Dulles’ statement on aid to Israel 
US. aid to Bolivia (texts of letters) . 


American Principles 

Columbus’ contribution to pom of New World 
(Dulles) . . 

Falcén Dam—A monument to inter-American coopers. 
tion (Eisenhower) 

US. responsibility—a society of consent (Dulles) 


American Republics 

BOLIVIA: US. aid to Bolivia (texts of letters) . 

Economic growth and human welfare in the Western 
Hemisphere (Rockefeller) ‘ 

Governor Lodge’s mission to Panama and. Costa Rica 


MEXICO: Falcén Dam—a monument to ormteanat 
can cooperation (Eisenhower). . . e 


Asia 

The Communist ye in the Far East eset 
son) . ° - 

COMMUNIST CHINA: Removal ot bodies from shang- 
hai cemetery .. e 

JAPAN: Jurisdictional arrangements tor US. forces 
in Japan (text of agreement) pe 

KOREA: Preliminary ae in — (Dulles) (Com- 
munist message) . os 


Communism 

The Communist pone denies in the Far East — 
son) . 

Preliminary meeting | in ‘Korea (Dulles) (Communist 
message). . ‘ 


Education 


Economic growth and human welfare in dees lovee 
Hemisphere (Rockefeller) ° 


Europe 
GERMANY: 
Establishment of German Bond Board 
Initial payment made on German debt 
ge and head Board for war criminals ap- 
pointed 
HUNGARY: Travel of Hungarian Legation personnel 
. in the U.S. (texts of U.S., Hungarian notes) . . 
ITALY: Loan for development of Southern Italy 
SPAIN: Foa mission in Spain 
TRIESTE: Trieste’s relation to defense of South 
Europe .. 
US. Ph ——_ toward Moroccan 
ge eh ae 


Finance 
Establishment of German Bond Board 
Loan for development of Southern Italy 


self f-government 


Foreign Service 

Appointments (L’Heureux) . . 

Letters of credence soenres Dominican Republic, Indo- 
nesia) . 

Recess appointments (Hil, 


" Schoenf eld, 
Spruance, Wadsworth . A 
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International Meetings 


Calendar of meetings 
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U.S. DELEGATIONS: 
Building, Civil Supmneming and Public Works Com- 
mittee of ILo ° 


Commission for Agricultural Meteorology 
Pacific Science Congress a 
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KNOW YOUR FOREIGN POLICY 


read 
The Department of Hate bulletin 


. . a weekly publication for everyone 
who is interested in America’s 


place in the world of nations. 


The Bulletin holds a distinguished place among periodicals 
in the field of international affairs. It brings you policy 
statements and authoritative articles dealing with such topics 
as security for the free world, economic assistance to free 
nations, and progress in easing international tensions. 


The Bulletin gives you the United States position in United 
Nations activities through official statements, texts of resolu- 
tions, and feature articles on the plans and accomplishments 
of members working together. 


Newspaper columnists, radio commentators, lawyers, his- 
torians, and educators rely on the Bulletin. 


Place your subscription to the Bulletin with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. The subscription price for 52 issues is $7.50 
domestic, $10.25 foreign. Single copy, 20 cents. 
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